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There is a very direct relationship between you 


Y an d and the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
Ou Wherever you travel in ten great states you’ll 


a ee eg a oe SD err 
oo Pere Date wpe min ne ign ss Sc s 
a 
pes 


r | find it waiting by the side of the road—ready to - 
A serve you 

4 ; e Red Crown discs give you cheerful greeting on 
f all the highways of the Middle West, promising you 
F friendly welcome and thoughtful attention to your 





a : needs. 
on tan ci These symbols of service are scattered over an 
i area of 647,800 square miles. in ail this vast terri- 


tory the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is never 


«* out of your reach. It is always there when you 
want it. 








; 1 
f This Company’s success depends on its ability ; 
He to serve you—and you have frequent opportunity , 
a to.judge its service. eg 
; ompanhy You buy petroleum products usually in small : 
: ; quantities. No need to “stock up” with a year’s | 

\ ° ( Indiana) supply of fuel and oil for your car> Whenever, tl 
| wherever you need it, you can buy more—thanks . f 
: to the convenient system of distribution that has 
been developed. Usually you purchase only enough . 
I gasoline and lubricating oil for your car’s immedi- ie 
if ate needs. d 
Hh . 8 
rE Because you buy petroleum products in small — ts 
: quantities, you buy frequently. You may stop two at 
H or three times a week—in various localities—at | i 
Service Stations of the Standard Oil Company . 
(Indiana). wan 
Each time you stop, you have a chance to judge p 
the service of this Company anew. Each time you Lh 
stop, this Company has an opportunity to add to EW 

its reputation another record of dependability, of 
work well done. " 
i. The reputation of this Company is built up of ja 
cs jor 
i: actual records. Every day—every week—every ay 
month of the year—motorists in the Middle West ari 


are served by the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 
The sum total of all these records of service through 
all the years of its existence constitutes the reputa- 
tion of this Company. 











Its responsibility is as great as its reputation. 
Whenever,. wherever purchased, every product 
must be of the same high uniform quality. Every 
product must be worthy of the name that has come 
to be synonymous with dependability. Every em- 
ploye must carry on unfailingly that name’s tradi- 
tion for courteous, friendly service. 


Your confidence in the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is backed by millions of satisfactory sales 
and services—shared by millions of people who 
nest frequent opportunity to judge the quality 
of its products and the character of its service. 


Proud of the reputation it has earned, conscious 
of its responsibility to you, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (indiana) is striving constantly to make each 
day's service to you a bit better than the per- 


formance of yesterday. 


Standard Oil Company 


General Office: yore Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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SENATE APPROVES McNARY BILL > 


Vote of 53 to 23 Passes Measure by Margin Big Enough to Beat Veto 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Congressional ae- 
W tivities of interest to agriculture di- 

rectly and indirectly are at high wa- 
ter mark this week. With the senate vote on 
the McNary bill as the major illustration, it can 
be fairly said that at no time in the past ten 
years has there been so clearly demonstrated 
eongressional friendship to agriculture and de- 
sire to assist wherever possible as has been in 
evidence within the past few days. 

The political season may be responsible, but 
the friendly votes do not come 
from any one party, any one 
section, nor for any one kind 
of legislation. There are only 
two adverse elements to point 
out. One is that it is hard to 
discern any pro-agricultural 
sympathy in the votes of cer- 
tdin eastern and especially 
northeastern groups—with a 
few exceptions. The other is 
that there is still no special 
indication that the attitude of 
friendship in congress—‘‘on 
the hill,’’ as we say here—is 
reflected at the ‘‘other end of 
the avenue,’’ that is, at the 
White House. 


Vote Stood 53 to 23 


' The MeNary bill passed the 
‘senate with a two-thirds ma- 
jority, enough to pass it over 
a veto, should that emergency 
arise, and should all the af- 
firmative votes counted and 
re be cast against a veto. 
The house committee on agri- 
culture voted on Friday to 
hola a session on Saturday to 
Beier the MeNary bill, and 
it-is likely that the procedure 
will be to substitute the Hau- 
n bill for it, and report it-to 

hr house on Monday, and in 
the meanwhile a special rule 
‘has been secured bringing it 
before the house by Thursday 
or Friday next. 

+ The senate debate on the 
McNary bill ended in the vote 
on Thursday last. Before the 
final vote a vew changes were 
made in the bill. The sum of 

noney authorized for the re- 
-yolving fund was increased 
trom $250,000,000 to $400- 
000,000 the same as in the 
_ Haugen bill. Fruits and veg- 
“tables in anv form were re- 
- foved from its provisions on an uncontested 
~ #mendment by Senator Copeland, of New York. 
enator Brookhart moved to substitute his bill, 
nd secured five senatorial votes, his own and 
- four others whose names all begin with ‘‘B’’— 
_ Blease, Borah, Bayard and Blaine. 
} Another amendment put the election of com- 
' Modity councils in the hands of co-operatives 
d other farm organizations. These councils 
ve a veto power on the board when the ques- 
ion comes up of applying the equalization fee 
fo a commodity. 
The final vote on the MeNary bill was as 
OWS: 
eas—53,_ : 
publicans—Blaine, Brookhart, Capper, 
ens, Curtis, Cutting, Deneen, Frazier, 























The senate vote last year. 


The senate vote last week. Black states voted yes; 


states split. Striped sections represent senators not voting. 


Gooding, Jones, La Follette, MeMasters, Me- 
Nary, Norbeek, Norris, Nye, Oddie, Pine, Rob- 
inson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Vandenberg, 
Waterman, Watson. 

Democrats—Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Brous- 
sard, Carroway, Copeland, Dill, Fletcher, Har- 
ris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Ken- 
drick, McKellar, Mayfield, Overman, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Steck, 
Stephens, Thomas, Tyson, Wagner, Wheeler. 

Farmer-Labor—Shipstead, , 





Black states voted yes; 
split the vote. 
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Nayes—23. 

Republicans—Bingham, Borah, Dale, Fess, 
Goff, Greene, Hale, Keyes, Metcalf, Moses, 
Phipps, Reed of Pennsylvania, Shortridge, 
Warren. 

Democrats—Bayard, Blease, Bruce, Edwards, 


Gerry, Glass, Swanson,.Tydings, Walsh of: 


Massachusetts. 


Pairings of Votes 


Pairs—Steiwer, yea, with Edge, nay; Robin- 
son-of Arkansas, yea, with Smoot, nay ; Howell, 
yea, with King, nay; Neely, yea, with Walsh of 
Montana, nay ; George, yea, with McLean, nay ; 
Bratton, yéa, with Gould, nay. . 

Not voting—Dupont, Reed of. Missouri, 
Trammell, Gillett, Johnson. 


white states, no; dotted states 


white states voted no; 





The equalization fee was retained in the bill 
when the senate defeated the motion to strike 
out this provision by a vote of 46 to 31. 

Those who shifted position since a year ago 
Were nine in number, as follows: 

Changing in favor of the bill—Couzens of 
Michigan, Sackett of Kentucky (Republicans), 
and George and Harris of Georgia, Harrison 
and Stephens of Mississippi, Heflin of Ala- 
bama, and Overman of North Carolina (Dem- 
ocrats). 

Changing against the bill— 


Gould of Maine (Repub- 
liean). 
Senator Fess of Ohio 


proved to be the most vigor- 
ous and vocal of the oppo- 
nents of the legislation, speak- 
ing at length, and making 
statements which are gener- 
ally interpreted as conveying 
the threat of a presidential 
veto of the measure. His 
right to speak as White 
House spokesman, however, 
was sharply questioned, and 
Senator MeNary in his final 
defense of the equalization 
fee, after the motion to elim- 
inate it from the bill, which 
was made by Senator Sackett 
of Kentucky, voiced his opin- 
ion that this bill had a fair 
chance of receiving presiden- 
tial approval. This final ad- 
dress of Senator MeNary 
ranks with his opening ad- 
dress, reported a week ago, as 
the most foreeful and logical 
argument in favor of the bill, 
as. well as one of the best ex- 
amples of legislative oratory 
of this or any recent session 
of the senate. 

Of the senators not voting 
or paired, it was announced 
that DuPont of Delaware, 
Johnson of California and 
Trammel of Florida if pres- 
ent would have voted for the 
bill. These three votes, with 
the six paired in favor, and 
the fifty-three yeas cast for 
the bill, makes a total of six- 
ty-two votes for the bill. 
There are three vacancies in 
the senate now, leaving nine- 
ty-three members, so that just 
sixty-two are needed for a 
two-thirds majority if a 100 
per cent vote is polled. 

Looking a week or two ahead, at this point, 
to discover if possible what will happen to the 
Haugen bill in the house: Fort of New Jersey, 
Aswell of Louisiana, Jones of Texas, and 
Ketcham if Michigan continue to be the out- 
standing leaders opposing the Haugen bill. 
Delay tactics do not seem to be in the picture, 
judging from the prompt action of the rules 
committee in giving this bill right of way im- 
mediately after the flood control measure is 
disposed of. 

The changes in senatorial votes in favor of 
the bill indicate that Kentucky will throw 
strong support for the measure, and that this 
year there will be a far larger Demoeratie vote 
for the measure, with Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and Florida (Concluded on page 13) 


dotted 





- and how it shall be collected. 
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HOW THE EQUALIZATION FEE WOULD 
WORK 
AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

‘‘The friends of the McNary-Haugen bill 
say they are for the equalization fee, and the 
opposed say they are against the equalization 
fee. I find on talking to both, however, that 
neither knows just what the equalization fee 
means. Will you please explain how it would 
work ?”’ 

~The equalization fee is quite fully explained 
in Section 7 and especially in Section 8 of the 
bill which recently passed the senate. The equal- 
ization fee can not be levied against any farm 
product until the majority of the co-operative 
associations interested in handling that prod- 
uet petition the Farm Board to investigate the 
market for that product, or until the Farm 


_ Board, after investigation, finds that there is 


a surplus of the product in excess of domestic 
requirements or in excess of the requirements 
for orderly marketing. The board may then 
levy an equalization ‘fee, stating just how long 
the fee shall remain in effect and just where 
The board is 
given the option of. collecting the fee at the 


time of sale of the product, at the time of trans- 


portation, or at the time of processing. To give 
an example: 

Suppose the co-operative shipping associa- 
tions, Farm Bureaus, Farmers’ Unions, ete., 
in the corn belt petitioned the Farm Board to 
start to levy an equalization fee on hogs be- 
eause of the fact that the domestic hog market 
is being unduly depressed by the low purchas- 
ing power of European labor for our surplus. 


The board would then examine the situation and 


would find that the hog market is unduly de- 
pressed because of the surplus to be exported 
abroad. The Farm Board would: then state that 
each 100 pounds of hogs bought by the packers 
would have to pay an equalization fee of 25 


cents. The packers would then collect 25 cents * 


on 100 pounds of hogs coming to market 
.and turn the money collected over to the board, 
making the returns under oath. If the paekers 
were selling their products on the basis of hogs 
‘eosting them $10, they would pay the produc- 
_ers only $9.75, and the other 25 cents would be 
-paid over to the Farm Board. The Farm Board 
-would need this money in order to pay the loss- 
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es sustained Because of the fact that the hog 
products entering international trade would be 
selling on a basis of about $8.75 a hundred for 
live hogs at Chicago. The net gain to the farm- 
er under this illustration would presumably be 
about a dollar a hundred over and above the 
cost of the 25-cent equalization fee. 

Of course, it might be that in the case of hogs 
the equalization fee might be levied against 
specific products such as lard, rib sides, and 
other products which enter international trade 
in unusually large quantities. The board is 
given discretion to levy the equalization fee at 
the point which seems most practical. The 
board does not have to levy the equalization fee 
in a foolish way at the wrong time. The pro- 
ducers have some say about the matter to begin 
with, and the board has discretion to act intel- 
ligently after the farmers producing a given 
commodity have petitioned to them. 

At the present time, if an equalization fee 
were levied against hogs, it would seem quite 


possible to raise the net returns to the corn belt ‘ 


by at least a dollar a hundred. In the case of 
corn at the present time we are not so sure. In 
the first place, we doubt if the co-operative ele- 
vators would petition the board for an equal- 
ization fee, and in the second place we doubt if 
the board would sanction an equalization fee, 
inasmuch as there is such a small amount of 
corn being exported at the present time. In 
any event, the board would probably conclude 
that inasmuch as so much corn is fed on the 
farm, it might be well to approach the problem 
of applying an equalization fee against corn 
with extreme caution. The Farm Board under 
the MeNary-Haugen bill does not have to make 
a fool out of itself by doing incredibly imprac- 
tical things, as President Coolidge inferred in 
his veto message of a year ago. 

It is hardly coneeivable that any man in the 
office of president would deliberately appoint 
men of low intelligence or of malevolent intent 
on the Farm Board. It has been the history of 
the past that most presidential appointees on 
federal boards have had considerable ability and 
a high degree of integrity. While the men on 
federal boards have oftentimes been ‘‘lame 
ducks,’’ and while they may have had a defi- 
nite bias toward certain social theories, never- 
theless they have usually worked conscientious- 
ly for what they personally thought was the in- 
tent of the law which they were supposed to en- 
force, and they have usually had enough intel- 
ligence to carry out the law fairly well. 

In our opinion, the equalization fee in the 
present MeNary bill will work, but in case the 
bill becomes a law, there will always be some 
uncertainty as to just when the producers will 
petition the Farm Board and to just when and 
how the Farm Board will put the equalization 
fee into effect. 





DOCTOR WARREN ON HIGHER PRICES 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


NE of the most commonly urged objections 
against the MeNary-Haugen bill on the 
part of business men, who say that they are 
friendly to agriculture, is that the higher prices 
would increase production and thus put our 
agriculture even farther out of adjustment than 
it is today. Doctor Warren, the noted agricul- 
tural economist of Cornell University, has an 
interesting statement which bears on this point: 
‘‘The common statement that any price im- 
provement. would cause increased production of 
food is based on the naive assumption that 
present prices would cause present production 
to continue. Government statistics indicate a 
decline in food production, and an even great- 
er decline in provision for future production. 
Inerease in price does not necessarily result in 
increase in production. It may result in a less 
rapid decrease than otherwise would occur.”’ 
It is safe to say that any increase in prices 


_ bother to send representatives. 


which comes about under the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, provided President Coolidge signs it, will 
not inerease the total agricultural output in 
the United States. If there are any increases, 
they will be due to the more extensive use of 
the tractor and similar types of improved ma- 
chinery. And these increases are just as likely 
to occur with low farm prices as with moder. 
ately good prices. If the farmers get, under the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, a price for their products 
representing a fair share in the national in. 
come, the farm children will not-go to town 
quite so rapidly. The food shortage, which will 


/*éventually cause considerable trouble to the 


cities of the United States, will not be with us 
quite so soon. There was a relative food short- 
age in the United States from 1900 to 1914, and 
such a period will be with us in a far more ag. 
gravated form twenty or thirty years hence, if 
our nation does not handle the agricultural 
problem in a more statesmanlike manner than 
it has since the war. 





STAGE COACH LEGISLATION 

HE house of representatives. still believes 
that the stage coach is the best method of 
transportation. When it was first decided when 
the sessions of congress should commence, plen- 
ty of time was given for the representatives 
from the back country to get in by horseback 
and stage coach to the national capital. With 
the election held in November, the new congress 
didn’t come into being until after March 4, and 
even then there was no session until the next 
December. This gave the folks in the outlying 
districts thirteen months to make the trip to 

Washington. © . 
It was ample time then; it seems a little more 
than ample time now. The folks who drew up 
the early plan had some excuse for the provi- 
sion, since there were some doubters’ who felt 
that it would take so long for a man to get over 
the Alleghenies that the states west wouldn’t 
This was the 
view when settlement spread beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, and the opposition, changing its ground 


* every decade or so, continued to insist that at 


any rate the folks on the Pacifie coast couldn’t 
hope to get a representative-back to congress 
even in the thirteen months allowed. 

Today, the ambitious congressman from San 
Francisco, if he wants to take an airplane, can 
get back to Washington in two days. This leaves 
him a margin of twelve months and twenty- 
eight days. The house of representatives, by a 
fairly even vote, has decided that this isn’t any 
too much. 

For some years it has been urged that the new 
congress begin its work the first of January 
following the election, and that the president 
be inaugurated at the same time. This plan 
would have several advantages. It would elim- 
inate the so-called lame duck session of con- 
gress. As it stands now, there is a short session 
beginning the December after election and con- 
tinuing until March 4. In this session, con- 
gressmen who are beaten at the election in No- 
vember still have the right to vote. 

There is another objection to this short ses 


sion, and that is the danger of a filibuster hold- 


ing up important bills. The short session is in 
itself an invitation to those who want to run a 
a filibuster. Since the session must end Mareh 
4, and since it doesn’t begin until December, 
it is always difficult to put thru all the mea- 
sures on which action is ‘required. Last year. 
for instance, a filibuster conducted by Reid, of 
Pennsylvania, in an attempt to prevent investi- 
gation of Republican campaign expenses, made 
impossible the passage of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. This failure resulted in the hold- 
ing up of a good deal of government business 
and made it difficult to pay pensions and sal- 
aries of various sorts. 

Under the Norris resolution, which is de 


signed to submit an amendment for the ap- — 
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- proval of the different states, this would be 

done away with by having congress come in 

session the January following the November 

election, and continue under its own regula- 

~ tions so long as business needed to be done. The 
final closing date would be the first of January 
two years from the time the first session began. 
This would eliminate all danger of filibuster, 
would eliminate the lame duck session of con- 
gress, would permit the will of the people as 
shown at the election to be translated into leg- 
jslation at a much earlier date, and would do 
away entirely with the long and short sessions, 
making each session of comparatively equal 
length, or at least leaving the length of the ses- 
sion up to the discretion of congress. 

This resolution has passed the senate several 
times. It finally got to a vote in the house a 
short time ago, and after being thoroly disfig- 
ured by amendments, was voted down. Argu- 
ments against the plan were amusing, if some- 
what exasperating. Some objected to changing 
the constitution, even tho there did seem to be 
good reasons for doing it. Some insisted that 
the newly elected congressmen needed thirteen 
months to cool off, that otherwise they might 
get violent and wreck the capital. .Some in- 
sisted that the lame ducks were more intelligent 

than the new members, and that probably it is 
a good thing for the country that they continue 
to legislate even after they have been beaten at 
the polls. The effective argument, of course, 


was that the Republican forces in control had. 


decided that they didn’t want the resolution to 
go thru, and they had the votes to see that it 
didn’t. From this distance, it is impossible for 
us to tell why they objected to the measure, 
and none of the gentlemen were candid enough 
to give reasons that would seem sound to any- 
one over the age of five. 
' A close reading of the debate, however, indi- 
eates that the main cause was the feeling among 
the stand-patters that if congressmen direct 
from contact with the people were allowed to 
vote, they might, unfortunately, put thru some 
of the things they had pledged themselves in 
the platforms to carry out. By permitting thir- 
teen months to intervene before they have a 
chance to vote on anything, opportunity is giv- 
en for the party chiefs and lobbies of various 
sorts to exert what influence they can and work 
on the new congressmen until they are ready 
to vote as they are told to and not as their con- 
stituents desire. While voters are asking candi- 
“dates for congress how they stand on different 
issues this spring, it might be worth while to 
inquire what their view is on this issue. The 
man who is against it has admitted a number of 
interesting things about his opinion of demo- 
‘eratic government. ‘ 





THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


i 


‘_F,VERYBODY knows Patrick Henry’s chal- 


f 


lenge: ‘‘Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
‘as to be purchased at the price of chains and 


islavery 2?” Not every one knows where he said 
_ ‘it. The picture on the cover this week shows 


‘the pew in the church at Williamsburg, Vir- 


- ginia, where Henry stood as he delivered his - 
| «plea for revolution. . 
We might remember also, as we look at this 
‘4picture, that the church, when Henry spoke, 
+was filled with members of the Virginia assem- 
_tbly, many of them wealthy men, great land 
_ ‘owners, who stood to lose everything if the re- 
volt failed. Some of them were ready to com- 
_ ‘promise, to adopt half-way measures. If they 
& thad decided that more petitions, more respect- 
ful remonstrances, were all that was fitting, 
_ #Virginia might have stayed neutral while Brit- 
‘ish troops ‘‘ pacified’? New England. 


Henry, a tall, thin figure, leaning forward in 


_ *that old pew at Williamsburg, sent a voice of 


flame into that hesitating assembly. When he 
as done, Virginia stood with Massachusetts, 
d the revolution had won perhaps its most 


IOWA LAND VALUE CONFERENCE 


HE mortgage bankers of Iowa and the in- 

surance men are gathering together at Ames 
on May 9 and 10, to diseuss fundamental land 
values. Farmers are also weleome. Professor 
Stevenson, who started this land value confer- 
ence several years ago, has arranged an unusu- 
ally good program this year. Two very inter- 
esting speeches on the program are by C. L. 
Holmes, on May 9, dealing with fundamental 
land values, and by W. G. Murray, on the morn- 
ing of May 10, dealing with the Iowa farm 
mortgage situation to date. Mr. Murray has 
made an unusually complete study of the whole 
mortgage situation in Iowa, and his statement 
will be based on facts and not hearsay. 





MORE WORK WITH FEWER MEN 


HERE are fewer men at work in the United 

States than there were a few years ago. On 
the farms, on the railroads, and in nearly every 
wide-awake industry, it has been found possible 
to do more work than was done five years ago 
with about ten per cent fewer men. 

The improved machinery which has made it 
possible for more work to be done with fewer 
men is fine for those men who have jobs. What 
about the men who don’t have jobs, the rail- 
road men who are no longer needed, and the 
farmers who have been driven to town? Is 
there anything better for them to do than to 
run a filling station or operate a hot-dog stand ? 





THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


HIS week we vary the make-up of Wallaces’ 

Farmer a little by giving a more prominent 
position and more space to letters from read- 
ers. There is probably no part of the paper 
more thoroly read, or that deserves more to be 
read, than these letters from farmers and farm 
women. We have only two regrets in connec- 
tion with this department; one is that it is im- 
possible to give space promptly to all the good 
letters we receive; the other, that our readers, 
like the editors, find it occasionally so hard to 
be brief. 








| Odds and Ends 














HAVE been much pleased with the way in 

which Dr. C. L. Holmes has stated his con- 
clusions concerning the Iowa agricultural out- 
look for 1928, in Economic Report No. 7, which 
can be obtained free of charge by writing the 
college at Ames. He tells the truth in his report 
courageously but not dismally. He points out 
that Iowa farmers in 1927 received slightly less 
money than in 1926, and arialyzes the low hog 
price situation in some detail. In discussing 
corn pxices, he points out clearly that prospects 
are for considerably lower corn. prices during 
the next year or two. Holmes’ report suggests 
the same thing as Wallaces’ Farmer’s corn and 
hog chart, that it will probably be a wise thing 


.to breed more brood sows in December of 1928. 


I want to stop right here and suggest a thing 


"which the economies people at the colleges and 


the United States Department of Agriculture 
do not always recognize. 

Is it a sound thing for all of the farmers of 
the corn belt to begin to increase their hog 
breeding operations next fall? Is it not true 
that both Wallaces’ Farmer and the college at 
Ames, in giving advice of this sort, assume that 
the bulk of the farmers will make a sharp re- 
duction in their hog breeding operations next 
fall and winter? What Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the people at Ames advocate is that a certain 
select group of farmers shall go contrary to 
the crowd, and, in effect, profit at the expensé 


of the crowd. I have always felt that that is~ 


all right so far as Wallaces’ Farmer is con- 
cerned. Being a private organization, it is our 






es 


duty to our readers, who enable us to livedy 
subseribing to the paper, to give them special 
information of this sort. But the college at 
Ames and the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture are supported by money from all of 
the people. They are not supposed to have a 
special clientele. Suppose they are successful 
in reaching all of the farmers and inducing 
them -to expand their hog breeding operations 
next winter. The result, of course, would be 
very sad, and prices would continue at around 
$8 a hundred at Chicago. 

I would like to have the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the college at 
Ames determine about what number of hogs we 
ought to produce in the ordinary year in the 
United States. How big a volume of pork prod- 
uets are we justified in putting on the Euro- 
pean market? How many hogs should Iowa 
produce in the ordinary year with an ordinary 
corn crop? How many hogs should a given 
county produce? To fit in with this plan, how 
many hogs should a given farm produce which 
has 2,000 bushels of corn over and above what 
is necessary to feed the horses and cattle? 

I hope to be able to continue to suggest to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers ways of outguessing 
the other hog men in the corn belt. But it seems 
to me that state and government agencies should 
base their suggestions as to future planning on 
something a little bigger than this. That they 
have not gone into this larger field is perhaps 
due to some extent to the fact that they are sub- 
consciously afraid that they might find them- 
selves approving McNary-Haugenism, which so 
many economists instinctively feel is disrepu- 
table. 





HAVE received a statement from MeFar- 

land, of the Percheron Society of America, 
to the effect that for every thousand horses on 
the farms in the United States there were foaled 
91 colts in 1919 and only 42 colts in 1927. It 
takes at least 70 colts each year for each one 
thousand horses and mules to prevent the horse 
population from declining. The United States 
is now losing about a million horses every two 
years, and if this trend continues we will be 
completely horseless in half a century. 

In five years the farm power problem will be 


"a eritical matter which will require the best 


efforts of both the tractor people and the horse 
people to meet. There are large sections in the 
corn belt where the modern improved tractor 
can replace horses to good advantage. But there 
are other sections where horses are likely to be 
more economical for at least half a century to 
come. I would like to see the tractor and horse 
people hold a joint conference to consider ways 
of meeting the farm power problem which is 


likely to be with us in five or ten years. This | 


rapid decline in horse population, which started 
about ten years ago, is of the very greatest sig- 
nificance. 


of horses goes sky-high. In that day also, the 


tractor companies may not be able to turn out 
their tractors fast enough to meet the consum-. - 


ing demand. 





SOUTHERN Democrat writes me that 
there is some quiet agitation going on for : 


Colonel Clarence Ousley, of Texas, for vice- 
president on the Democratic ticket. Southern 
Democrats, like middle-western Republicans, do 
not like the efforts being made to play up the 
prohibition question as the big issue in this 
campaign. The economic issues are far more 
important. 

Ousley was assistant secretary of agriculture 
under Wilson, and I know from personal con- 
tact with him that he understands the farm 
problem in much the same way as most of our 
farm organization leaders in the middle-west. 
It would be a good thing for middle-western 
and southern farmers if both parties could have 
a man as good as Ousley on their tickets. ~~ 


The time to think about -it-is now, ©: 
rather than several years hence, when the price... 


H. A. WALLACE. ~ | 
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Dunan Scents a Plot 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think the oil scandal probe has 
pulled out enough facts to convince 
one who has eyes to see that the slush 
fund that elected Harding and Cool- 


idge was prearranged for behind 
locked doors on the night before the 
nomination. I ask, Mr. Editor, that 
in all fairness to Sister Mrs. M. C. 
and Brother J. M. Griggs, who so de- 
light in “Stockade,” that you simply 
publish all the facts already disclosed 
in this slush fund and see how inter- 
esting it will be. It beats any fic- 
tion. I am enclosing clippings and 
ask that you publish them for the 
benefit of readers. It would make a 
much more interesting story than 
“Stockade.” 

Yes, Mrs. M. C., I do believe in free 
speech—if it is truth. But any reader 
of modern history knows there is no 
truth in “Stockade.” Besides having 
no truth to it, it looks very suspicious 
that it is being published on election 
year with the intention of misleading 
voters. I take six Republican papers 
and only one has made any attempt 
to publish the oil scandal facts. I 
consider that unfair to your readers. 
Let us have the facts. 

The farm people can have the decid- 
ing vote and if they prefer a high and 
unjust tariff, and all the bills vetoed 
that will benefit the farmer, they may 
have their wish. Just elect Coolidge 
or another like him and then grin and 
be a sport, for the middle-west will 
never get any justice with the east 
making our laws. If the people would 
only read both sides of all public 
questions and get out of their little 
ruts, ideas would quickly change. 

R. A. DUNAN. 

Barry County, Missouri. 





Remarks: Mr. Dunan still insists 
that “Stockade” is inspired by a plot 
to discredit the Democrats. We won- 
der if he thinks Wallaces’ Farmer or 
the author of “Stockade” got any of 
the oil money. As we pointed out be- 
fore, “Stockade” is a story of the Civil 
war, not of the campaign of 1920, and 
is scrupulously fair to both sides. 
Furthermore, any comments on the Re- 
publican or Democratic parties of that 
day apply not at all to the parties of 
today. Both have changed out of all 

‘ recognition since 1860. The informa- 
tion given in the clippings Mr. Dunan 
sends has been widely published and 
is already familiar to our readers. 
—KEditor. 





Education Toward Peasantry? 


To Wanaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading your story of 
two farm boys and the methods used 
in their education and would like to 
express my opinion about it. In the 
first place, I think the story shows 
that the author is very prejudiced and 
narrow-minded and that the _ story 
brings out the good points of 6ne sys- 
tem and the bad ones of the other. 
At the beginning of the story he tries 
to show the boys both trying to be 
and do like their fathers. This is al- 
most always the way with any boy; as 
a boy he always wants to do just like 
dad, whether it be farming, storekeep- 
ing, preuvhing, or whatever the dad 
may happen to be. Also it is natural 
that fathers, who like their line of 
work, whatever it may be, always 
want their sons to do and be what 
they themselves are, and hope some 
time to be able to turn the business or 
farm over to their sons. 

Here is where I think fathers show 
their selfishness, as [ believe a father 
who really has a thought for the fu- 
ture welfare of his child will try to 


San 





help his child to become skilled in 
whatever line of work he is most fit- 
ted by natural tendencies to be. 

I was raised in an Iowa town until 
I was almost twenty-one years of age. 
My father always liked machinery and 
never had very much interest in stock, 
altho we always kept one horse or a 
team (that was before cars were com- 
mon) and a cow or two. I always 
liked stock and do not care for ma- 
chinery very much. I have farmed for 
the last eighteen years and have no 
desire to live in town; the larger the 
town the more I dislike them. 

Now, I think there are many farm- 
ers who, if they had had a chance to 
develop their natural tendencies, 
would never have been farmers, and 
there are some men who live in town 
who, if they had had a chance, would 
have made first class farmers. 

I think that the high school course 
should, as much as possible, teach ev- 
ery child, both from town and coun- 
try,-the principles of the different 
kinds of business and trades as well 
as agriculture. The colleges I think 


child the best chance we can to be 
what he is best fitted for, whether he 
lives in town or on the farm. 
M. M. EATON. 
Wyoming. 


Another Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with much interest the 
letters about the oldest farms in Iowa. 
I don’t claim the oldest farm, but one 
of the older ones. My father, Moses 
Wassom, came to Iowa from Illinois in 
1843, and settled about six or eight 
miles southeast of where I-now live on 
South Skunk river. He lived there 
three years, then came to this farm in 
1846. He received some money from 
his father’s estate in 1862 and built a 
frame house, hauling the lumber from 
Washington, Iowa. The frame is of 
native timber. 

I was born the next year, in 1863, 
and I am still living in the same house. 
We have built on some additions and 
remodeled till we now have a modern 
home. I am the youngest, and only 




















used limestone on their farms. 


been taken into consideration. 


gang at work. 


loading one car. 








MORE LIME FOR BLACKHAWK 


When during March fifty-seven carloads of limestone were delivered 
to Blackhawk county farmers on four special trains hired for that pur- 
pose, it was learned that one-half of those who placed orders had never 
The trains were equipped with dump bot- 
tom cars and unloaded either adjacent the purchaser’s farm or at his 
nearest crossing, with sixty days to remove it from the right of way. 

The lime cost delivered approximately $1.80 a ton, after a cash dis- 
count and a charge of 10 cents a ton for the cost of the special train had 
One day was allowed for each special 
train and every farmer participating furnished two*men to help dump the 
cars and shovel the lime away from the track. The photograph shows a 


The county Farm Bureau, a stone products company and the railroad 
companies co-operated in carrying out the project. 
Blackhawk county were run on three different railway lines. 
nary conditions, twenty-five minutes was required for actual work of un- 


Special trains in 
Under ordi- 








should be more for training the young 
man or woman in the line of work that 
they may have decided to do. 

Now I am coming to what I think 
is the most serious fault in the au- 
thor’s method of education. In his 
mind all farmers’ sons should be farm- 
ers and should not be educated in any 
way that they might be fitted to do 
something else. I believe that there 
are many people now who are opposed 
to the farmers advancing and who 
would boost for this system of educa- 
tion. There are many men who can 
make more money off the toil of the 
farmers if they can get him reduced, 
and keep him down to a condition of 
peasantry, and if an educational sys- 
tem of this kind were established for 
farm children the farmers of this coun- 
try would in a very few generations 
be reduced to a low class of peasantry. 

No doubt an education such as this 
author advocates is better than many 
farm boys receive, and there is room 
for improvement in the present meth- 
ods of education, but let us give every 


child living, of a family of eight chil- 
dren. There never has been any mort- 
gage on the farm, and there never 
will be as long as I live and keep my 
right mind. 
MRS. W. T. WEHRLD. 
Mahaska County, Iowa. 





Schools and Farming 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Thanks very much for introducing 
the important subject of schools. I 
don’t think for one moment that our 
present school system is the best pos- 
sible for boys and girls. I am fully 
persuaded in my own mind that if our 
school system is not changed very 
soon, the rising generation will lose all 
interest in the homes of their parents. 
Our graduates of today are not inter- 
ested in our farms and one reason is 
that our present school system seems 
to care little about farming. 

WILLIAM SHIVES. 

Randolph County, Missouri. 


Government Crop Reports 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read Wallaces’ Farmer every week, 
especially the letter you write, and on 
the whole think they are fair and to 
the point; but in regard to “A Reader” 
who asked about government crop re 
ports, I must say that I think your an. 
swer was not logical and that it was 
misleading. I do not think that farm- 
ers as a rule object to government 
crop reports if they are accurate, but 
that they do object to the reports so 
often sent in. 

I have sometimes wondered why the 
government thinks it necessary to re- 
port agriculture any more than bank- 
ing or merchandise. 

In your analysis of the government 
report of the corn crop last year you 
blamed the weather rather than the re- 
port for the decline in price. If the 
weather was responsible, can you ex- 
plain why corn is selling now for 25 
cents more than at husking time? The 
framers who were least able to stand 
the loss had to sell at a price that the 
production did not justify, but since 
the corn is in the hands of dealers and 
speculators it is bringing a difference 
in price which means failure for thou- 
sands who sold on the low market. In 
regard to the hog production report, I 
will say that it caused the farmers to 
lose on the spring crop as well as the 
fall. 

I do not think the men at Washing- 
ton are to blame for the inaccuracy of 
the crop reports but they are to blame 
for the men they select to send in re- 
ports from the farms. 7 , 

Can you explain why the specula- 
tors’ reports coincide with the govern- 
ment reports, no matter whether the 
latter is accurate or inaccurate? Do 
you not think it is a fact that they 
get their information from the samé 
source? : 

You perhaps remember that the gov- 
ernment has lowered their estimate 
much oftener than they have raised it. 
Do you not think it would be better to 


- underestimate the production of the 


farms than to overestimate it? 
BE. S. MURPHY. 
Fremont County, Iowa. 





Remarks: The editor has studied 
government crop reports in a careful, 
statistical manner for many years and 
believes that on the whole they are 
remarkably accurate. The editor be- 
lieves that the corn crop was slightly 
overestimated last fall. However, the 
government estimate did not justify 
the corn price drop last fall. 
rectly interpreted, the government 
crop report justified a price of at least 
95 cents a bushel last December. It 
was not the fault of the government 
that the big crop in the western’ corn 
was played up and little was said about 
the small crop in states close around 
Chicago. It is all right to criticise the 
government, but let’s make our crit- 
icisms count. There are more vulner- 
able spots to hit at than the govern- 
ment crop reports.—Hditor. 


Grandma on “Stockade” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





I wonder if Grandma may add her: 


five cents’ worth to what has been said 
about “Stockade”? When I read the 
“kick” from Missouri, it made me 
want to say a lot. There is a lot more 
truth in “Stockade” than many readers 


. realize, and I’m wondering if the truth 


has touched a sore spot. 

Let us have more stories like “Stock- 
ade.” It helps to refreshen our minds, 
and there is always good in these sto- 
ries if we but look for it. 

GRANDMA. 
Grundy County, Iowa. ‘ 
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Co-operative Farming 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To one who knows farming from ex- 
perience, Professor Rowley’s sugges- 
tions brings the query as to whether 
he is serious. Professor Rowley sug- 
gests as a parallel to his plan the man- 
nfacturer who sells his plant to a cor- 
poration. No manufacturer sells to a 
corporation that is not making money 
and he sells for fear the corporation 
will compel him to close. There is no 
corporation engaged in farming to buy 
the individual farm. If the professor 
will organize such a corporation and 
make it so profitable that it can han- 
dle more land the first step will be 
demonstrated. 

The professor suggests a competent 
manager, preferably a graduate of an 
agricultural college. This term, “com- 
petent manager” involves the ability 
to turn a loss into a profit. It is a 
hard job and if agricultural colleges 
are to issue diplomas only to such men 
they won’t need many diplomas., Man- 
agers are employed to show results 
and a farm manager has neither cost 
of production or selling price to start 
with They vary from year to year 
and play mischief with bookkeeping. 
In addition to guaranteeing a profit 
between cost and selling price, the 
wages of a manager would have to be 
earned. ‘ 

The Rowley suggestions imply vol- 
untary associations of groups of farm- 
ers. The material and ethical obsta- 
eles in the way of such a proposition 
are insurmountable except by a Mus- 
solini. This Mussolini may come but 
his name will be Poverty. 

What the professor suggests we al- 
ready have, namely, co-operation 
among neighbors. They change work 
and own machines in common so far 
-as possible. They also furnish, thru 
family help of women and children, 
about twice the man power available 
by men alone. 

Apologies for corporately owned 
land can not take the place of the real 
thing, to put the farm on equal ground 
with other industries thru price for 
produce and rigid economy on the 
part of farmers, together with local, 
governmental and sectional economy. 

S. H. McNUTT. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 


Two Farm Boys 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 





I read the story of “Two Farm Boys”. 


with much interest. I feel that the 
author tied up much good common 
Sense into the story. It seems to me 
that our high schools and colleges 
stress much that is of little importance 
and slide over with but slight atten- 
tion many of the real essentials. When 
course ‘at 
Ames, I felt that I was required to take 


Quite a lot of work that was of little 


benefit tome. Especially did I feel 
that way about the higher mathemat- 
ies. I got some chemistry, but not of 
@ practical type. If I could have put 
the time I had to give to mathematics 
upon a practical kind of agricultural 
chemistry and political and agricul- 
tural economics, I feel that my time 
at school would have meant more to 
Me. Also, I feel that my twenty-five 
years since graduation has demonstrat- 
ed the above statement in my own 
life’s experience as a farmer. (Pardon 
my reference to myself.) 

Vernon and Howard grew up prac- 
tically the same boys. Vernon received 
his education in the average high 
School and college of his day, which, 


_ 48 they are today, had not got far 
_ Snough away from the old idea of edu- 
_ fation, which was to give what the 
_ People of the olden days called “cul- 
ture,” whether it had anything prac- 
tical about it or not. 
teen years to find out his mistake, | 


It took him fif- 


and find that, instead of getting 2 

Practical education, he had an educa- 

tion that was not satisfying. It was 
artificial. 

On the other hand, Howard stayed 

his occupation, took in the agricul- 

fal short courses, which teach the 





practical as well as the scientific sides 
of life, also took in a few terms at the 
agricultural school, where he was 
taught the beauties of life as well as 
the practical and scientific parts. He 
received the solid, satisfying principles 
of life, and I believe had as much op- 
portunity, if not more so, to become 
a careful, systematic thinker than his 
friend Vernon, with the other system 
of education. 

Now, I am not opposed to college 
education. Far from it. But with over 
twenty years’ experience on the school 
board, I feel as I take it the author of 
this story feels, that our school sys- 
tem could be much improved if a lot 
of the frills could be induced to step 
aside for things more practical. When 
one is taught to see the beauties and 
practical features of life, he truly has 
the largest end of an education. 

OSCAR ROYSE. 

Missouri. 





Let Him Try It Out 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of March 16, Mr. Roh- 
wer has partly answered my letter 
published in your issue of March 2. 
By the tone of his letter he seems to 


, think my picture of him was very 
| misleading. 


Now, as he is nineteen 
and I thought from, his first letter he 
was a man upward of fifty, that would 
seem to be the case, only his conclu- 
sions were drawn from the experience 
of successful farmers in his commu- 
nity, among others his father. 

Now, as he is nineteen, his father 
is no doubt somewhere near the age 
I mentioned and as his conclusions 
were drawn from men like his father, 
it would seem that my picture was 
somewhere near correct at that. 

If I were nineteen, before I gave any 
advice about farming I would go out 
and get a farm of my own, without 
anyone to furnish the money but my- 
self, and try farming a few years and 
get some real experience and form my 
conclusions from that experience. 
Now, if Mr. Rohwer will try this plan 
I think by the end of a few years that 
he will be in favor of a real farm bill 
—may even be in favor of the McNary- 
(Haugen Dill. 

H. LAMANSKY. 

Jefferson County, Iowa. : 





Peevish Peasants? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If only 50 per cent of the farmers 
of the United States would join the 
Farm Bureau and be loyal members 
there would be no question but what 
they could get what they ask for, just 
the same as the railroads or the labor 
organizations, and a lot of other fel- 
lows: But when a man will get peeved 
at such little things as that his daugh- 
ter or son or brother don’t happen to 
get a certain position in the local or- 
ganization and quit and begin to 
knock, why, they can not expect to be 
any better than peasants and don’t 
deserve to be. 

W. D. RISHEL. 

Henry County, Illinois. 





An Old Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The record of my 200-acre farm will 
beat that of Mr. William Hucker by a 
few years, I believe. I am living on 
a farm that my father bought from the 
government in 1848 at $1.25 per acre. 
I hold the deed, signed by President 
James Polk and dated May 1, 1848. 

My father came to this territory 
and had to wait outside the boundary 
about a year before it was opened to 
settlement, then he came to this lo- 
cality and entered his claim to this 


land. He resided here until his death. 
I am now fifty-nine years old, the | 
This | 


youngest of his nine children. 
farm has never had a mortgage or tax 
title on it (except this $100,000,000 
which the non-taxpayers will vote onto 
the Iowa farms this fall). 

W. F. SNAKENBERG. 
Keokuk County, Iowa. 
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For want — 
of a nail, 
a shoe was lost...” 
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be dhe: know the proverb and its 
lesson--a man’s progress blocked 
by neglect of a thing small in it- 
self, big in what it does. 


Isn't that a striking reminder of this 
obligation to yourself: 1st, to get 
the right plugs;2nd, tochange them 
when, after long service, their work 
is done. Read the plain facts about 
AC Spark Plugs. 


AC Spark Plugs are made of high- 
est grade materials, with one-piece 
design assuring gas tightness, kyan- 
ite insulator, extra heavy electrodes. 


They were used by Col. Lindbergh 
for his daring flights and by other 
leading flyers in world record en- 
durance feats. 


They are produced by the world’s 
largest maker of automotive ap- 
pliances. 


To insure more power, improved 
performance, lowered repair bills 


& 


Dirt in oil means wear. That is 
why you should have the AC 
Oil Filter on your car tested 
regularly. An AC Renewal 
Cartridge makes it good as new 










AC units are used as factory equip- 
ment by over 200 of the world’s most 
successful manufacturers. Among 
them are: 


Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Peerless 
Pontiac 

Reo 

Star 
Stearns-Knight 
Studebaker 


Stutz 
Yellow Cab 


for car, truck or tractor, insist upon 
AC Spark Plugs. Change them after 
10,000 miles or equivalent service. 
The regular line, 75 cents; AC 1075 
for Model T Fords, 50 cents. 


Sold by good dealers everywhere 
and proved by every test standard of 


the world. 


THE STANDARD 
SPARK PLUG 
OF THE WORLD 


pre AC Spark Plug Company — 
irmi . 2 ichy (Seine. 
ENGLAND Fuint, Michigan FRANCE 





AC SPARK PLUGS, AC SPEEDOMETERS AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL-FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS. AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 


AC AMMETERS 


AC OIL GAUGES~ AC THERMO GAUGES 


© 1928, AC Spark Plug Co. 
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“ Available with 3 or 
4-horse eveners 


§ 
On Your Side This Year? 


OW comes the cultivating season, with its great 

need for good work done quickly. Other crops 
and other jobs are waiting, but you must go into the 
corn fields regularly, equipped to do the kind of culti- 
vating that encourages bumper crop growth. 

You can’t afford to put your time and energy into 
limited work with old-fashioned cultivators. Your 
time is worth too much for one-row work. Modern 
crop production calls for two-row cultivating — one 
man and three or four horses doing the work of two 


men each day. 


McCormick-Deering dealers stock all types of McCor- 
mick-Deering Cultivators—two-row, one-row, and 
walker—for your selection, but your interest in farm 
profit and progress should urge you to invest in the 
fast-working, thorough two-row. 

Even though your acreage is not large, the two-row 
will be a money-imaker for you. It saves time, when 
time is gold, and opens the way to easy cultivation of 
your fields, even when late rains, etc., shorten the 


season to the danger point. 


Ask the local McCormick-Deering dealer to show you 
the McCormick-Deering Cultivators he has in his store. — 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ichi of America 
606 So. Michigan Ave. a ; 


Chicago, Ill. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
CULTIVATORS — 





A TRACTOR FOR 
YOUR FARM . 


“SUPER FOUR’ 


The Huber Super Four Tractor 
supplies the kind of pawer your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three sizes—a size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 
THE HUBER MEG. CO. 
Dept.12 MARION, OHIO 


MAIL THIS EOUPON TODAY | 


THE HUBER MBG. CO., Marion, Ohio 


Please send me your 1928 
CATALOG 


Name 
Address 
Town 








‘State 
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LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 


pa go Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
gery strength, greatest life. 
_Will elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 


Catalog Shows 
Different Types 
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Preparing Land for Corn 


Disk, Plow, Harrow and Roller Have Each a Part In the Job 


By JAY WHITSON 


N THE rush and push of spring 
work, especially when field work 
is delayed by unseasonably cold 
weather or snow in late March or 
April, the temptation is strong to cut 
down on the use of the disk, harrow, 
surface cultivator and roller in getting 
land ready for corn. If necessary, it 
would seem advisable to delay corn 
planting a few days in order to pre- 
pare a really good seed bed. 

However, . careful planning and 
thoughtful distribution of the time and 
labor available can do much to over- 
come the handicap of a late start. 
All too often in the rush of getting the 
spring plowing done, the fall plowed 
ground on the farm is allowed to be 
untouched until just before planting. 
Also, inadequate preparation is all too 
often given the stalk ground before 
starting the plow when weather de- 
lays this job till late April or early 
May.. 

Harrowing the fall plowing as soon 
as it is dry enough should be the aim 
of every man having such land going 
into corn. The harrow should be fol- 
lowed by a disk or surface cultivator 
as soon as this can be crowded in. 





cially important when plowing is de. 
layed until a few days before planting 
corn, as happens during unfavorable 
springs. 

Failure to use the harrow at the 
right time is the step most frequently 
neglected in preparing spring plowing 
for corn. Spring plowing should al. 
ways be followed by immediate har. 
rowing, no matter what the type of 
soil or what the degree of fertility. ft 
ig needed as much with deep plowing 
as with shallow, and early in season 
as well as late. Attaching a section 
of a harrow to the gang plow frame or 
using an extra horse beside the gang 
plow team to pull the section, thereby 
harrowing the ground as plowed, is 
ideal. Next best is to harrow all the 
new plowed ground daily. If this al- 
ways were done it would be practically 
as good as the first plan, except on 
very hot, windy days. 

When harrowing is delayed for two 
or three days and these days are warm 
and windy, clods that are extremely 
difficult to get rid of are formed. Un- 
der such conditions one harrowing im- 
mediately after plowing is worth a 
half dozen later. The use of a disk be- 





oe 


Putting the seed-bed in shape for corn. 


These operations break the crust, help 
warm the soil, start the weeds and 
save moisture. In most of Iowa the 
disk is the standard tool for this work 
but surface cultivators are certainly 
making a place for themselves in 
northern and northeastern Iowa. Soils 
are slower to dry and to warm up in 
this portion of the state and the en- 
thusiasm expressed by numerous us- 
ers of surface cultivators prove that 
those tools have merit in corn prepara- 
tion on farms both with and without 
quack grass. Surface cultivators are 
especially useful on fall plowed ground 
but have proved valuable on spring 
plowing packed down by heavy rains. 


Harrow and Disk Are Good 


For the bulk of corn belt farmers, 
the harrow and disk are the tools that 
make possible a seed bed for corn free 
of lumps and air pockets, well settled 
and level, making possible the plant- 
ing of the corn in moist, warm soil at 
a uniform depth. 

Double disking by “lapping half’ is 
the standard method of preparing stalk 
ground for plowing for another corn 
crop in most of the corn belt. It is es- 
pecially desirable where considerable 
ridging has been done in “laying by” 
the corn the year before. Not only 
does it make for a smooth job of plow- 
ing, but it also hastens the warming 
up of the soil and the consequent 
starting of the weeds. This is espe- 





fore plowing and the use of a harrow 
afterwards will commonly give a seed 
bed that is level and free from surface 
clods unless the field was trampled by 
livestock when muddy, or unless the 
field was plowed too wet or too dry, 

Some other tool than a harrow must 
be used after spring plowing to pro- 
vide a firm seed bed. A disk, surface 
cultivator, improved roller or combina- 
tion of these tools must be used to 
stir and pack between plowing and 
planting. Countless weeds germinate 
within a short time after plowing. The 
bulk have not reached the surface 
where the harrow can destroy or dis 
turb them, but the disk and cultiva- 
tor does reach them. 

Stirring the soil early in the spring 
and as shortly before planting as p0S- 
sible is the combination that cuts 
down the weed crop in the corn field 
most effectively. This, plus a level, 
smooth, firm seed bed with few if any 
clods gives good seed the best possible 
chance to make a perfect stand of 
even-sized corn plants that can be cul- 
tivated with ease. 





UST digging up the ‘soil and plant 
ing something therein may satisfy 

the primitive urge which: overtakes hw 
manity about this time of year, but ™ 
most cases it requires a:little guidance 
to result in a real garden. Write t@ 
your state college for helps on plam 


ning and planting the home grounds. 
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Winning With Potatoes 


Certified Seed, Spraying and Cultivation Make Good Crop 


By H. W. WARNER 


ERE are some facts regarding the 
production of potatoes in Iowa 
that should be of interest to those who 

w the crop, whether on large or 
small acreage: 

lowa farmers produce only about 75 
per cent of the potatoes consumed in 
the state. 

lowa farmers produce average yields 
of about 85 bushels, compared to the 
United States average of 114 and the 
Maine average of 265 bushels per acre. 

In 1923, Iowa potato growers pro- 
duced only 5,229,000 bushels and in 
1924 they produced 10,744,00 bushels. 

-It costs in Iowa from $55 to $65 per 
acre to grow potatoes, or from 65 cents 
to 75 cents per bushel, as an average. 
_ The December 1 farm price for pota- 
toes on Iowa farms is usually from 10 
to 20 per cent higher than the average 
for the United States. 

One year with another, potatoes re- 
turn a small to fair profit on Iowa 
farms but can be made a highly prof- 
itable crop, average prices considered, 
by producing yields of 150 to 200 bush- 
els instead of 75, 90 or 100 bushels per 
acre. 

‘There are reasons—principally cli- 
matic—why Iowa can not expect to 
produce as large yields of potatoes as 
Maine, Idaho and Wisconsin. There is 
no good reason, however, why Iowa 
need be satisfied with half the crop 

- which the state’s rainfall, temperature 
' and natural soil advantages are capa- 
ble of producing, given good seed, ade- 


' quate fertility conditions, and protec- 


tion for the crop from insects and 
diseases. 

IT suspect that growers would listen 
attentively to anyone who would guar- 
antee the following three results with 
respect to the 1928 potato crop: cheap- 
éf bushels, better bushels, and more 
bushels from each acre. In other 
words, more bushels on each acre, at 
lower bushel cost and worth more on 
the market. 

‘No one is likely to make such a 
guarantee, but potato growers can 

factically guarantee for themselves 
aoe results if they will follow the 
practices successfully used by those 

_-who, in 1927, produced yields of 300, 
40, 500, 600, and even beyond 650 
bushels per acre—not in one or two or 
@half dozen specially favored places, 
but on 187 farms in the one state of 
‘Pennsylvania; 15 in Hartford county, 
Connecticut; 16 in New Jersey, 30 in 
Ohio, and smaller numbers in other 
states, 


No Compromise With Potatoes 


The fact that 187 farmers from 36° 


counties in the Keystone state pro- 
duced official yields of over 400 bush- 
éls per acre, with an average for all of 
460 bushels, takes away all possibility 
of it being a “chance” shot or a streak 
of “luck.” Furthermore, the fact that 
Most of these 187 men who won mem- 
bership in the 1927 Pennsylvania ‘400- 
Bushel Potato Club” followed the same 
general procedure in growing their 


_» high yields is proof enough that their 


Success was due to the methods used 
and that their practices are worth 
considering by other growers. (Note: 
The state average yield for Pennsylva- 
tia for 1927 was 120 bushels per acre, 
compared with the “400-Bushel Club” 
average of 460 bushels under the same 
Weather and natural soil conditions.) 
There is a secret to the success of 
these 187 “400-bushel” growers, but it 
is an open secret and I am going to 
Dass it on to Iowa farmers in as nearly 
88 possible the exact words in which 
Tteceived it from Dr. E. L. Nixon, of 
mnsylvania State College, who, with 
‘Toft. J. B. R. Dickey, also of that in- 
_Stitution, is largely responsible for the 
of “potato history” in that 
Slate in 1927, 


bg if you want big yields,” said 


| Doctor Nixon. 


“There is no compromise in potato. 





“You can’t get by with 
inferior seed; there is no substitute 
for plant food; you can’t make any 
concession whatever to insects and dis- 
eases; there is no neutral ground with 
weeds. There is no compromise—no 
middle course—if you want the best 
in potato yields and quality.” And he 
said it with all the conviction of his 
many years of experience in potato 
culture and with all the statistical and 
moral support of over 300 Pennsylva- 
nia farmers who have taken this “un- 
compromising” attitude toward the 
foes of good potatoes to win the “400- 
bushel” honors during the past five 
years. - 

What about the seed, its source and 
rate of planting on the fields of the 
Pennsylvanians who produced over 400 
bushels per acre in 1927? All used 
seed of known origin, 60 per.cent get- 
ting northern grown seed from Mich- 
igan. The average. rate of planting 





was 23 bushels per acre; they planted 
them in rows averaging 31 inches 
apart and spaced them 10% inches 
apart in the row, as an average. 


Crop Rotation, Manure, Fertilizer 


What about the crop rotation, use 
of manure, and fertilizer treatment? 
Approximately 70 per cent grew their 
record yields following leguminous 
crops—red clover, alfalfa, and sweet 
clover, in the order named. About 85 
per cent applied manure at an average 
rate of approximately ten tons per 
acre. In addition to manure and leg- 
ume sods, all of the 187 ‘“400-bushel’”’ 
men used commercial fertilizer at 
rates varying from less than a half ton 
to more than a ton per acre, and av- 
eraging 1,133 pounds for ali farms. 
As to method of applying the fertilizer, 
60 per cent applied all in the row, 30 


per cent applied part broadcast and | 


part in the row, while only 10 per cent 
applied all broadcast. 
used contained, on an average, 3 to 4 


per cent of nitrogen, 8 to 10 per cent | 


of phosphoric acid, and 6 to 7 per cent 
of potash—94 per cent cent of the 187 
growers having. used complete mix- 
tures. 

What about spraying and cultivat- 





ing? The average number of spray- 
ings was eleven, the highest yields be- 
ing produced where the vines were 
sprayed an average of fourteen times. 


| The fields were cultivated approxi- 
| mately five times, as an average, and 


the weeder was used an.average of 
4.3 times. It is of interest to note that 
the highest yields were produced on 
fields which had the lowest number 
of cultivations and the largest number 
of weedings. : 

From these facts it would seem pos- 
sible almost for a “spud doctor” to 
write a prescription for growing tu- 
bers on Pennsylvania farms. It would 
read somewhat like this: 

Northern grown, certified seed—23 
bushels per acre. 

Follow legume, 
tons per acre. 

Fertilize with 3-10-7—1,150 pounds 


apply manure—10 


| per acre. 
The fertilizers | 


Cultivate and weed, respectively—4 


| times and 5 times. 


Spray with the right material—12 to 


| 14 times. 


For Iowa farms the prescription 
would need to be varied only with re- 
spect to the rates and amounts—the 
list of ingredients would be the same. 











Saves Millions for Motorists 


In twenty-eight years’ specialization in tire manu- 
facture and selling direct to regular service-giving 
tire dealers only, Firestone has built up the world’s 
greatest exclusive tire organization. With direct con- 
trol of raw material supplies middlemen’s profits are 
eliminated, Great economies are effected in the 
world’s largest and best equipped 
and mammoth tire and tube plants, equipped through- 
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machines. 


tire fabric mills 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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OLDFIELD 


out with special Firestone-designed, cost-saving 


Firestone pioneered the Balloon Tire and made it 
practical by Gum-Dipping. Firestone has also taken 
the lead in developing dependable secondary lines— 
Oldfield, Courier, and Airway—giving these tires ad- 
vantages in design, construction and quality which can 
be found nowhere else at such extremely low prices, 
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¢ Spring Management of Bees 


Suggestions On Getting the Colonies Ready for Work 
By A. D. WORTHINGTON 


PRING management is the care and 
manipulation given the bee in the 
spring and has for its object the build- 
ing of the colony to maximum strength 
in bees just prior to the main honey 
flow. This is easily done when bees 
have been given ideal care in the fall 
and when normal conditions have pre- 
vailed thru the wintering period. 

Very littie attention is needed if the 
colony is normal. ._ By a normal colony 
we mean one that has a good queen, 
thirty-five to fifty pounds of honey, 
sufficient room, adequate protection 
against prevailing wind and cold, and 
enough bees to care for brood. If any 
of the above factors are lacking we are 
likely to have colonies not having a 
maximum number of bees when honey 
flow begins, thereby decreasing the 
surplus yield. 

Each colony should be examined 
and any colony found queenless should 
be united with another colony. The 
worth of the queen is determined by 
her brood. If the colony is normal 


in all respects the brood will be | 
smooth, evenly arranged and by the 


last of May should occupy approxi- 


mately ten standard brood frames. In | 


early May the colony should have five 
or six combs of brood. ff the queen 
is failing the brood will be scattered 





Feeding sugar syrup to a colony whose 
stores are low. Note the inverted 
pail inside the frame. 


or not compact or the queen will be 
found to lay a number of eggs in one 


cell which are merely dropped in and | 
not placed in a normal position in the — 


cell. A small amount of brood in com- 
parison with other colonies is an indi- 


cation of a failing or worthless queen. | 


A sure sign of a worthless queen is to 


find drone brood im worker cells. Col- | 
onies with worthless or failing queens | 


should be united or if they are strong 
in bee and normal in other respects 
they may be requeened. 

Each colony should have at least 
fifteen pounds of honey in the hive 
at all times during the brood rearing 
period in the spring. It seems that if 


the amount of honey falls below fif- : 


teen pounds the queen slows down in 
egg laying. To insure this fifteen 
pounds it is the most economical solu- 


tion to see that each colony is provid- . 


ed with thirty-five to fifty pounds of 
honey in the early spring. It requires 
about this amount for brood rearing in 
the spring months. The average col- 


ony in early spring is about 12,000 to , 


15,000 bees, and two months later the 
colony should have 70,000 to 100,000 


bees. Honey is required to rear brood | 


and unless a surplus is in the hive 
you have colonies staying weak. 

Where colonies are found shert of 
store they should be fed. The most 
efficient and ideal way to feed is by 
Placing full combs of honey in hives in 
Place of empty ones, or by placing a 
hive body of honey below brood cham- 
bers. Partly filled comb honey supers 
may be used for feed in early spring. 
Raise the brood chamber and place be- 
neath it the comb honey super. Of 
course, if any disease is in the apiary 





honey should not be fed. When honey 
is not available or there is ‘disease 
in the apiary, sugar syrup should be 
fed colonies light in stores. 


Feeding serves a double purpose, 
namely, to make up deficient stores 
and to stimulate brood rearing. Where 
feeding is done egg laying increases 
as the incoming food stimulates the 
queen. Sugar syrup should always be 
placed inside the hive deficient in 
stores. An ideal way to feed sugar 
syrup is to place the syrup in regular 
honey pails. In the top punch six or 
eight holes with three or four penny 
nail. The outer cover is removed from 
colony and on top of hive is placed an 
empty hive body. The pail of syrup is 
then inverted just over the brood 
frames. If colony is weak or not 
packed the ten-pound pail . should 
be covered with a gunny sack or some 
packing material. Sugar syrup for 
spring feeding should be made by mix- 
ing two parts sugar by volume to one 
part water. The water should be 
heated to boiling and the sugar stirred 
in until dissolved. 





Each colony if normal in strength 
should have two hive bodies filled with 
good brood combs in order to have 
sufficient space to accommodate a 
good queen. Good brood combs are 
those free from drone cells, not 
clogged with pollen, and not stretched, 
and becoming useless by age. If colo- 
nies are wintered in one hive body a 
second body should be added. The 
body should be placed between origi- 
nal brood nest and bottom board when 
added in early spring. If the one hive 
body is boiling with bees the second 
body should be placed on top. 

Weak colonies, queenless colonies, 
colonies having inferior or worthless 
queens should be united. Do not 
practice building up weak colonies but 
unite them, and if increase is desired 
it can be easily secured at a later date. 
The paper method is as good and is as 
easy a method as one can use. The 
method simply requires removing the 
top and inner cover from the queen- 
right colony, the bottom from queen- 
less colony. These are then placed 
together by merely slipping a news- 
paper in between, several holes being 
punched in the newspaper with nail or 
match. Uniting should be done late 
in the afternoon. A weak colony and 
one of medium strength should be unit- 


i ed instead of two weak colonies as 





nothing is gained where two weak 
colonies are united. 

If bees are packed outside the pack. 
ing should be left on until late in May, 
This is determined by weather cong. 
tions and strength of bees. The bees 
indicate when to be unpacked by hang. 
ing out in front in large clusters, jg 
bees are wintered in cellars they 
should have some protection when 
placed outside on their summer Stands, 
By all means an artificial or natural 
windbreak should protect the colonies 
from the prevailing wind. The wing- 
break should be on the north and south 
of colonies. Colonies should be faceg 
south. The entrance should be kept 
closed down to a space only large 
enough for several bees to get out at a 
time. 

The strength in bees is an important 
factor in the colony building up. Cot 
onies not having bees enough to cover 
two or three brood combs should be 
united or strengthened. ‘The colony 
ean be strengthened by adding one or 
two pounds of bees which may be pur. 
chased from the south or by adding 
eombs of emerging brood which are 
secured from strong colonies. 

Remarks: Inquiries on bee keeping 
from our readers will be answered 
promptly by mail. Address Bees, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Editor. 
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Heres a Better Oil for 
-your Car-lruck -Tractor 


past few years have brought radical 


changes in motors; the oils of the past 
fall short of today’s requirements. The 





Look for the 
DIAMOND 


The DIAMOND trade-mark is 
your protection—your guarantee 
of the best that modern refinery 
science can produce. DIAMOND 
OILS are guaranteed to properly 
lubricate any motor when the 
grade specified in our chart is 
used. See your DIAMOND dealer. 


Society of Automotive Engineers laid down 
definite specifications for gas engine lubrica- 
tion, decreeing that SIX GRADES OF OIL 
were needed to properly lubricate the various 
types in use. DIAMOND MOTOR OIL is 
made in all these six grades, and to maximum 
S.A. E. specifications. Thus your motor regard- 
less of age or make, will be better lubricated, 
more economically lubricated, if you use 
DIAMOND OIL. And trips to the repair 
shop will be rare indeed! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





{Sseseh Offices | waremoo --- DUBUQUE --- ST. LOUIS --- KANSAS CITY _ 





'* Serving 


more than One Thousand Stations ~ 


DIAMOND MOTOR OIL 
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COMPANION PRODUCT TO NEVRNOX GASOLENE 
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1000 White Leghorn chicks, bought from a 
commercial. hatchery when they were one 
day old, were divided and placed in 2 pens. 

All of the chicks were given the same 
care. All received exactly the same kind of 
feed (a home-made dry mash) except that 
500 of the chicks had 2 pounds of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a mixed with every 100 
pounds of their feed. 


The test was begun when the chicks were 
one week old and continued for 13 weeks, 
until they were 14 weeks old. 

At the end of 13 weeks, when the chicks 
were 14 weeks old, the proportion of cock- 
erels and pullets in the Pan-a-ce-a pen and 
the non-Pan-a-ce-a pen was about the same. 
Neither had the advantage of a larger pro- 
portion of pullets. 





29 more cockerels. 


Pan-a-ce-a pen 








Results of Test at End of 13 Weeks 


38 more healthy, hardy pullets in the Pan-a-ce-a pen. 
The cockerels were sold at 30c per pound; the pullets were valued at $1 each. 


49814 lbs. of cockerels @ 30c- - $149.55 432 lbs. of cockerels @ 30c - - $129.60 

234 pullets @$1 - - - - - - 234.00 196 pullets @$1 - - - - - - _ 196.00 

Total value - - - - - - - = - - $383.55 Total value - - - - - = = = = = $325.60 
Extra value of Pan-a-ce-a pens - - - $57.95 


Non-Pan-a-ce-a pen 








‘ This extra value of $57.95 almost equaled the original 
cost of the 500 Pan-a-ce-a chicks 


In this test, Pan-a-ce-a was the factor of safety 
that brought 67 extra cockerels and pullets safely 
through the developing period to the marketing and 
laying age. 

No poultry raiser can escape the logic of this prac- 
tical test. Here Pan-a-ce-a returned nearly ten times 


PAN-A-CE-A 


its cost in more and better pullets and cockerels 
raised. It will do as much for you. If you are 
not now using it, you owe it to yourself to bring 
Pan-a-ce-a to your aid in developing your hatches 
this spring. The local Dr. Hess dealer will supply 
your needs. 


keeps chicks healthy, hungry and hardy 


Remember—Pan-a-ce-a does not take the place of 
feed, and no feed or mash can take the place of 
Pan-a-ce-a. Feed no other minerals with Pan-a-ce-a 
because it contains Calcium Carbonate, Calcium 


Phosphate and other minerals in sufficient quantities, 
Costs little to use Pan-a-ce-a. 
One 2-lb. broiler will pay for all the Pan-a-ce-a 
200 chicks will require for 60 days. 








| RESEARCH FARM, DR. HESS & CLARK, INCORPORATED, ASHLAN 





| i 1000 Week-old Chicks on a 13-Weeks’ Test 


Charge one pen with $6.00 worth of Pan-a-ce-a 
But—CREDIT them with $57.95 
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Seventy-five Years in Iowa 

Amother of the farmer pioneers of 
‘Iowa is gone. 
Polk county, died April 1 at the age of 
81. Mr. Sexaner came to Polk county 
with his parents as a boy of five in 
1850. They came into Iowa by wagon, 
and found Des Moines a straggling vil- 
lage, so small that there were no ac- 
commodations for travelers. After 
being ferried across the river, they 
tried to buy food in the town, but had 
to go on to friends near Polk City 
Jate that night before there was. sup- 


per for anybody. 

There were hard years for a while, 
with rust and early frost damaging 
crops. In 1858 wheat: was only 35 
cents and corn 10 cents. That same 


year, the senior Sexauer killed some | 


hogs and took them to Des Moines, 


only to be offered 2% cents a pound. | 


He took them home, smoked the meat 
himself and stored it. 
wheat. were also stored. The next 
year saw prices go up and the stored 


supplies were sold at a good price. 


This gave the family a start. 

Matthew Sexauer lived thru a period 
of terrific changes in farming methods. 
He kept even with the times, and was 
kind enough to give Wallaces’ Farmer, 
to which he subscribed from the start, 
some little credit. He is survived by 
his widow and all five children. 

Mr. Sexauer and the others of his 
generation witnessed the most re- 
markable period of history any gen- 
eration has ever seen. In one life- 
time, a wilderness was changed to a 
country fully developed agriculturally 
and industrially. As a boy, he saw 
farming done with the old tools that 
had been used for centuries. Before 
he died, he was familiar with a series 
of inventions that multiplied the power 
of the worker’s arm fifty fold. It was 
@ generation that saw wonders and 
helped to create some of them. 





Prove Oats Good Steer Feed 


Replacing one-third of the corn in 
the fattening ration by ground oats 
has proved to be both profitable and 
practical, according to tests conducted 
Re- 
sults of the tests with two-year-old 
steers finished one year ago and this 
spring gave favorable results. 

Four lots of steers weighing about 
900 pounds each were put en feed on 
Nov. 16, 1927. They were fed 140 days. 
All four lots received shell corn, sil- 
age, clover hay and salt. Lot 1 re- 
ceived cottonseed meal and ground 
‘oats. Lot 2 received cottonseed meal 
but no oats. Lot 3 received whole oats 
but no cottonseed meal, and Lot 4, 
ground oats without cottonseed meal. 

Lot 1 received 8 pounds of corn, 4 
pounds of ground oats, 2.35 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 30 pounds of silage 
and 2% pounds of clover hay daily. 
Lot 2 received the ration except that 
an equal weight of shell corn replaced 
the oats. Lot 1 ate 20% bushels of 
corn and 18 bushels of oats, against 
80% bushels of corn for Lot 2. 

Lot 1, receiving ground oats for one- 
‘third of the grain ration, made an av- 
erage daily gain of 2.82 pounds, against 
2.76 pounds for Lot 2 without oats, and 
a total of 395 pounds in the 140 days, 
egainst 387 pounds for Lot 2. With 
corn at 76% cents and oats at 41 cents 
@ bushel, plus grinding at 13 cents a 
hundred, the cost of gain was $12.46 a 
hundred with Lot 1 and $12.23 with 
Lot 2. While the ground oats slightly 


increased the cost of gain, the steers | 


in Lot 1, receiving ground oats and 
cottonseed meal, showed the best fin- 
ish and were valued at 15 cents a 
hundred Jjhigher on April 6, at which 
time Indiana cattle’ feeders visited 
Purfine and heard the results of the 
‘winter's feeding test. Lot 1 returned 
above feed cost per head, 

nst $24.27 for Lot 2. 
Lot 3 received whole oats as one- 


Matthew Sexauer, of | 
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. Buick stamina—Buick luxury—Buick performance— 
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—.. low-swun 
ygouthful—a Buic 
and 


$1195 jf. o. b. F. 


for only $1195! 


nly WOD a 


Only 
ICK through and | 
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That’s the story of Buick’s extra value. 
Three popular Buick body-types sell at this figure. All 


are Buick through and through— identical in quality 


ster. and workmanship with the Buicks of longest wheelbase—even to 
the smallest details of construction. 


All have the same fine Buick features: sealed chassis, torque -tube- 


drive and triple-sealed Valve-in-Head six-cylinder engine, vébra- 
tionless beyond belief. 
All are equipped with Buick’s Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers, 
front and rear, restful form-fitting tailored seat-cushions and smart, 
low-swung bodies by Fisher. 
If you intend to purchase any car priced at or near $1,000, your 
best buy is a Buick. 
Look at other cars. Compare them with Buick. Your own good 
judgment will tell you that Buick offers greater value. 


SEDANS $1195 to $1995 y r Py 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. 
Simance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


Series 115 five-passenger two-door 
Sedan—an ideal car for, general 


family use. $1195 f. o. 
Mich. 


’ COUPES $1195 to $1850 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


b. Flint, 





ler fo 





Series 115 two-passenger Coupe. A 
ical Buick i ee - 


e— especially po 
for business. $1195 f. 0. b. Flint, 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








third their grain ration and no cot- 
tonseed meal. They gained 2.2 pounds 
daily, 87 pounds less in the 140-day 
feeding period than those receiving 
their oats ground plus cottonseed meal. 
Gains cost 58 cents a hundred more 
and the steers were valued at 90 cents 
a hundred less at the close of the test. 
They showed a return of $14.07 above 
feed cost. Lot 4, which received 
ground oats for one-third their grain 
—without cottonseed meal—made the 
cheapest gain, $11.75 a hundred, 
against $13.04 for the whole oats lot; 
$122.3 for the corn and cottonseed 
meal lot, and $12.46 for the corn, cot- 
tonseed meal and ground oats lot. 
They gained 2.39 pounds daily and 
were valued at 45 cents a hundred 
less than Lot 1, the best finished lot. 

The 1927 results showed less differ- 
ence between whole and ground oats 
than were shown this year. 

These tests indicate that oats must 
be worth not much more than one- 


half as much per bushel as shell corn: 





to. make their use profitable thruout 
the whole fattening period of two-year- 
old steers. 


Ames Amber Sorghum Best 


Ames Amber sorghum, developed at 
the Iowa agricultural experiment sta- 
tion several years ago, has been tested 
by 791 growers during the past nine 
years and these tests have revealed 
that the Ames Amber strain is pre- 
ferred by a vast majority. 

The average yield of molasses ob- 
tained from Ames Amber by the 791 
growers has been 93.75 gallons to the 
acre. Eighty-eight per cent of those 
who have tested Ames Amber say that 
it was equal to or superior to the va- 
rieties formerly grown, or with which 
it was compared. So far as quality of 
molasses is concerned, 90 per cent 
thought Ames Amber yielded as high 
or higher quality than any other va- 
riety. 

Seed of the new sorghum is avail- 





‘all of the time. 





able for distribution to those who wish 
to try it. It may be obtained at a cost 
of 15 cents a pound from Joe L. Rob- 
inson, Ames, secretary of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Association. A 
pound of seed is sufficient for a half 
acre, which should yield forty to fifty 
gallons of molasses. 





An Old Guthrie County Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
My father, Benjamin  Marlenee, 


moved from Ohio in the spring of 1852 


‘and located on a farm in Jackson 


township, Guthrie county, and it is 
still owned by my brother, Thomas 
Marlenee, having been in the family 
The first deed re- 
corded in Guthrie county was by my 
father, on. June 22, 1852. Tom has the 
government patent to the-place, signed 
by Franklin Pierce, president. 

GEO. P. MARLENEE. ‘ 

Guthrie County, Iowa. 


20, 1928” 
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‘Senate Approves McNary Bill 





(Continued from page 3) 


to be counted on to join pretty fully 
in the swelling ranks of farm relief 
supporters. This is not certain, but 
it is indicated very strongly by the 
senatorial changes, and in other ways. 

From this kind of an analysis the 
jincup in the house would appear to 
be a solid New England adverse vote, 
also New Jersey, with most of the 
- yotes from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan to be counted ad- 
versely, but to be broken into by some 
Democratic votes from New York, and 
by a few Pennsylvania and a fair scat- 
tering of Ohio votes. Michigan is 
more likely this year to change ad- 
versely than any other state. 

Casting south and west, it is prob- 
able that. there will be a sharp shift 
in votes for the bill. Last year the 
vote was 214 to 178. It will take a 
shift of forty-eight votes to give a 
two-thirds vote in the house for the 
pill. At: this writing I am unable to 
figure out where there are that many 
changes to be counted ‘on, but the shift 
will run well up toward that figure, 
as it now stands, that is, twenty or 


thirty more votes in favor, and it may | 


even run to a larger figure if the New 
York Democrats actually have orders, 
as is reported, to support the bill. 
Of course, all of this is mere po- 
litical byplay. It would, however, 
- create a very tense situation if the 
house vote should approach near to a 
two-thirds situation, when the Demo- 
crats who have been voting for the 
pill, for political purposes, would be 


faced with the necessity of making | 


their bluff good, or throwing down 
their hands. 


Hoover Being Attacked 


For this week the farm relief debate 
and activities have dwarfed every- 
thing else but plain politics. It is wor- 
thy of a little comment, however, to 
note that the anti-Hoover barrage has 
begun, and the pages of the Congres- 
sional Record are beginning to show 
a very vigorous attack on the com- 
merce secretary as a presidential as- 
pirant. George Peek of the farm relief 
organization is out with a vigorous 
statement of the wrongs done the 








grain farmers, while the poultry and , 


dairy people are preparing their sfate- 
ments of grievances against the arbi- 
trary actions of Hoover as food admin- 
istrator. This whole story will be 
spread in the records. Nor will the 
hog-corn situation be ignored as the 
days of the conventions draw near. 
Congressman Dickinson of Iowa has 
engineered and taken the responsi- 
bility for another form of attack on 
Mr. Hoover, which is a novelty in pre- 
convention politics, and that is a pyb- 
lic statement to show that Mr. Hoover 
would be defeated if nominated. For 
a leading Republican to take a posi- 
tion of this kind against a man who is 
even a possibility is a novel political 
Maneuver, but Congressman Dickin- 
son’s statement showing that Hoover 
would lose if opposed by Smith, while 
Lowden could win, was eagerly seized 
on by the press. and has been given 
wide publicity. It finds very strong 
support in ‘many quarters here, and 
the influence of this analysis of the 
Possible final vote is believed to be 
having a big effect in slowing down 
Washington enthusiasm for Hoover. 





Comparatively poor prices received 
for butter and butterfat in the prairie 
Provinces of Canada have resulted in 
considerable decline in production, ac- 
cording to figures that have been re- 
cently released. The total decline in 
butter manufactured for 1927 was ap- 
Proximately 20 per cent. 

Canadian farmers do not have the 
advantage of the tariff which is help- 
ing to maintain a fairly high price on 
_ dairy products in the United States. 

As a result the farmers in those sec- 
tions are turning to the production of 
f cattleiand grain growing which 
now more profitable than dairying. 
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CHRYSLER 72 








Chrysler “72” performance 
makes all other performance in 
its field seem as out-of-date as 
last year’s license plates. All you 
have to do is to ride in a “72,” 
and drive it to appreciate the 
difference. 


Only Chrysler’s great engineer- 
ing staff and precision manu- 
facturing organization — only 
Chrysler Standardized Quali 
— could have produced suc 
performance results. 


Only Chrysler engineers could 
have developed 75 h. p. from an 
engine of such moderate size, 
insuring economy and longlife, 
as well as extraordinary power. 


You can, at will, do 72 miles an 


.....all others trail 


hour and more — smooth, easy 
miles—due to this vibrationless 
engine with counterweighted © 


_ seven-bearing crankshaft. 


It takes mountain grades at con- 
stant acceleration. In traffic, 
the “72” flashes to the fore with 


characteristic Chrysler get-away. 


The safety and simplicity of 
Chrysler’s self-equalizing hy- 
draulic four-wheel brakes in- 
sure positive braking on all 
four wheels at one time and 
make Chrysler brakes surer. 





Go-to any Chrysler salesroom 
andask fora“72” demonstration. 
Drive the car where and as you 
will. Demonstration will prove 
to you just how much better 
the “72” performs. : 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” —Two-passenger Coupe (with 

rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, $1595; Sport Roadster 

(with rumble seat), $1595; Four-passenger Coupe, $1595; 

Town Sedan, $1695; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), 

$1745; Crown Sedan, $1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, sub- 

ject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler dealers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience of time payments. 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine—déesigned to take full advan- 
tage of high-compression gas, giving 12% greater torque with 


greater speed, power and hill-climbing 


ability; standard equip- 


ment on all body models of the 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 


standard on the roadsters, and 


available at slight extra cost 


for other body types, of the “62” and “72.” 
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New Business Record 
Free to Farmers 


Contains handy tables for keeping all farm 
costs for year. 


If you like to keep books on your farm 
costs and profits, you will be interested ina 
new Free farm record book which has just 
been published by the 
Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corporation of 
Waterloo. : 


Write them for a 
copy and they will be 
glad to send you one 
without cost or obliga- 
tion to you. 


The book is being is- 





used in connection 
with information about 
Medicrude (the _ well- 
known medicated 
crude oil for farm 
animals). Medicrude 


has been used on Iowa farms for years, 
but there xiv still many farmers who 
don't know about it. 


Hog raisers especially should study up 
on this handy, all-round remedy. As a 
Worm expeller it can’t be beat. Mix it 
with swill, oats or other feeds and it gets 
the hog worms, acting as a mild laxative 
and cleaning out the worms at the same 
time. And it is so cheap it is far below 
ordinary remedies in cost. 





Medicrude also cleans up even the worst | 
cases of hog mange, lice, etc., in a few | 
days when sprayed on or used in an oiler. 
It is equally good for chicken lice and 
mites, when hen houses and roosts are 
painted or sprayed with it. 


In fact, it is such a good, all-round 
farm remedy, and is so downright cheap, 
that a farmer is foolish to be without it. 
A barrel lasts a year or more. 


This month the Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Corporation is offering a Free trial 
of one-third barrel, under a special try- 
out plan for farmers who have never used 
(Medicrude before. This is a bona fide 
offer, and if you have never used Medi- 
crude, ask them for particulars when you 
write for the Free Record Book. 


The coupon below. will bring you the 
Free Farmers’ Business Record.. Just clip 
and mail it. 


= SPECIAL COUPON 
|-Continent Petroteum Corp., 

Kiniey St. rico, lowa. 
Ea me Free literature pat oe uses of Medicrude on the farm 


Name 
R. F. D.... 


Record Book, without obligation. 
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EDICRU 


~: NATURES GREAT 
NIMAL REMEDY 









e : 

This Valuable 
BOOK FREE 
questions asked by dairymen 
about ventilation problems, and 
answers by experienced dairy- 
men. This book sent free on re- 
quest. Write to office nearest 
you. When writing state kind of 
building to be ventilated and 
number of head housed. 

James Mfg. Company 
Dept. 7728 


Ft. Atkinson,Wis. Elmira, N.Y. 
(23) Minneapolis, Minn. 



































Life Immunity 


with one dose of 


FRANKLIN 


Blackleg Vaccine 
New illustrated CALF BOOK 
gives valuable facts on how and 
when to vaccinate. Sent free 

@. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG 
SERUM CO. Denver, Colo. 
















_ Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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THE DAIRY -: 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Undernourished Cows 


A good many cows in sections of 
the state where feed was short last 
fall are suffering from being ‘under- 
nourished, according to reports which 
have been sent in to the Iowa depart- 
ment of agriculture. Sometimes veter- 
inarians have been called to doctor the 
animals when they have had to pre- 
scribe good clover hay and a grain 
ration. 

There are two types of undernour- 
ishment. In one case the cows are 
suffering physically, like those men- 
tioned in the reports to the Iowa de- 
partment, while in other cases the 
profit to the owner is suffering as the 
cows are not securing enough feed to 
produce milk economically. 

In either case the limited ration is 
doubtful policy. Cows that come thru 
the winter suffering physically will not 
do as well during the next summer as 
if they had slightly more feed. This 
is true even if the cows are of beef 
breeds and are kept for the calf they 
will raise. Even under range condi- 
tions where shortage of feed is a more 
serious problem to overcome than an 
Iowa farms, they find that a small 
amount of cottonseed cake or meal is 
often a profitable addition to the ra- 
tion on account of better results in 
the future. 

In the case of cows that are not suf- 
fering physically but which are not 
receiving enough feed to produce prof- 
itably, the problem is somewhat sim- 
ilar. If butterfat was selling at a price 
where cows would not pay for the cost 
of feed, there would be a greater ex- 
However, 
the figures show that there is a great- 
er spread between butterfat prices 
now and pre-war than there is between 
feed prices now as compared to pre- 
war. 

This phase of the problem has been 
well explained in a bulletin which the 
Blue Valley creamery sends out to 
shippers. They estimate that the cost 
at pre-war prices of eighteen pounds 
of hay, three pounds of corn, two 
pounds of oats and one pound each of 
bran and cottonseed meal, which is 
approximately the amount needed to 
produce a pound of butter, was 19.4 
cents. The farmer received 25.5 cents 
for butter in those years, leaving a 
margin of 6.1 cents. In 1927 this ra- 
tion, according to their figures, would 
cost about 23.3 cents, while the but- 
ter would bring 42.8 cents, leaving a 
margin of 20.5 cents. Even tho they 
may be slightly low in their estimates 
of feed costs, on account of present 
prices being higher than in 1927, there 
is still enough margin so that it will 
pay to feed good milk cows liberally. 





A Reason for Dairy Stability 


There has been an increase of 28.6 
per cent in the consumption of fluid 
milk in-the last six years, according to 
a survey conducted in 1927 by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. The per capita 
consumption in 1926 was approximate- 
ly fifty-five gallons per person, while 
in 1920 the average consumption was 
forty-three gallons. There was also 
an increase of approximately 10. per 
cent in total population in that time. 

These facts would indicate one of 
the reasons for the stability which has 
been enjoyed by the dairy industry 
during this period when there has 
been a rapid increase in volume of 
dairy products offered on the market. 
Good authorities state that approxi- 
mately 24 cents out of the consumer’s 
dollar was spent for dairy products 
in 1926. They believe that this amount 
can be increased to 30 cents by judi- 
cious advertising and educational 
work. 

Butter consumption gained nearly 22 
per cent in this same six-year period. 


"made more efficient. 











| or legume pasture will supply enough 





It rose from an average of 15 pounds 
per capita in 1920 to.17.8 pounds in 
1926. Approximately 30 per cent of 
all dairy products are consumed as 
butter and 47 per cent as fluid milk. 

Food educators, scientists; life in- 
surance associations, child health as- 
sociations and a multitude of other 
people who are interested in seeing 
people secure a ration that will help 
their health are actively backing the 
dairy industry. Undoubtedly the peak 
of consumption has not been reached 
but will be still further increased by 
additional work which is being done 
by the National Dairy Council and 
thru judicious gdvertising of dairy 
companies. This is essential if dairy- 
ing continues to increase faster than 
the population increases. 





Planning an Interesting Summary 


The Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ 
and Managers’ Association is now col- 
lecting figures from as many of the co- | 
operative creameries of the state as 
will send in their annual reports. The 





purpose is to compare costs of man- 
ufacture, hauling, creamery operations, 
fuel and similar factors that will throw 
any light on efficient naanagement of 
co-operative creameries Later~in the 
year they plan on holding group meet- 
ings to discuss the essential differ- 
ences which are brought out in these 
reports. ° 

A business analysis of this kind 
should help every creamery find some 
factors where their work could be 
This shows a | 
fine spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the creameries to co-operate in this 
manner to improve the work which 
they are doing. The reports which 
have been collected to date indicate a 
wide variation in prices paid for fat, 
prices received for butter and manu- 
facturing costs. 





Feeding Milk Cows on Pasture 


With blue grass pasture the main 
spring and summer feed, the problem 
of getting the most profit out of a 
herd of good dairy cows calls for ad- | 
ditional feeding according to E. C. 
Elting, of the University of Missouri. 

With cows producing 4% per cent 
butterfat, such as Jerseys and Guern- 
seys on fresh pasture, grain supple- 
ments per daily milk production should 
be 3 pounds grain for 20 pounds milk, 
4 pounds grain for 25 pounds milk, 5 to 
5% pounds grain for 30 pounds milk, 7 
pounds grain for 35 pounds milk, and 
82 pounds grain for 40 pounds milk. 
For cows producing less than 4% per 
cent milk, such as Holsteins, Brown 
Swiss or Ayrshire, from 3 pounds of 
grain for 25 pounds of milk to 9 or 
10 pounds of grain for 50 pounds of 
milk should be fed. 

On good spring pasture, blue grass 


protein so that home-grown’ energy- 
producing feeds such as corn, oats and 
barley. can be used to supplement the 
grass. Later in the season or where 
the pasture is short, more protein feed 
should be supplied. 

A recommended grain ration with 
spring and early summer pasture is 
300 pounds of ground corn or barley; 
200 pounds of ground oats or wheat 
bran; and 50 pounds of cottonseed 
meal or an abundance of legume feeds. 
Later in the season, the amount: of 
corn should be reduced to 200 pounds 
and the cottonseed meal or other pro- 
tein supplement increased up to 100 
pounds. 

A small field of sudan grass will 
provide good pasture that will help to 
tide over the August-September pas- 
ture shortage. A limed field with 25 
pounds of sudan seed drilled per acre 
will provide a good crop and will pas- 








ture up to two head per acre. This 























































































the Mud 
for Keeps! 


' Aconcrete-paved barn- 
yard ends for all time 
wading through knee- 
deep mud and slush. 


Manure saved soon 
Pays its cost. 


Improve the 
Barnyard 
Yourself 


Simply follow our free 
instructions and you can 
build a permanent con- 
crete pavement at mod- 
erate cost. 


Write today for your copy 
of the booklet giving com- 
plete information. It is free. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Buildi 
DES MOINES fA. 
Concrete for Permanence 





For the troublesome hurts of udder or 
teats, Bag Balm is the quick, sure answer. 
It is clean, pleasant to use, and quickly 
heals sore teats, chaps, cuts, inflammation 
or injuries of any sort to these important 
milking organs. For caked bag, bunches, 
cow-pox or any stoppage in the delicate 
tissues, the penetrating Baim applica- 
tion restores vigorous-circulation that 
builds new tissues quickly. 

Used by hundreds of thousands of 
farmers regularly for all kinds of animal 
sores, and household healing. Try it. Big 
10-ounce package, 60c at feed dealers, 
general stores, druggists. Mailed postpaid 
if hard to obtain locally. Booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles” sent free. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonvilie, Vermont 













"MADE BY THE ; 
KOW—KARE PEOPLE® 








Use Moore Bros, PURPUL medicated 
Wax Dilators to heal without closing. 


guest tor ephoring spiders 

wonderful healing dilator. 

expensive troubles, lost quarters. 
Package Sent FREE 

Write ae = = will — 
Tous pac t dealers 

ww aceens) deems dioninelied postpaid. 

Moore Bros., Dept NV. 









Albany, N.Y. 


SER 
Medicated Wax Dilat 
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in your yard 
A bed or two of bright- 
colored flowers, a few 
vines and a hedge of 
roses or other bushes 
will add immeasurable 
beauty and actual value 
to your farm home. 


Get Your 
GARDEN TOOLS 
Ready! 

Come to one of our 
“Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Stores (look for the 
“tag” in the window) 
and get the few simple 
garden tools and the 
seeds to fix up your 
yard. It will be fun in- 
stead of work if you get 
the right tools, and 
when you buy the “Farm 
Service” kind you get 
dependable ones_ that 
will last for many sea-’ 
sons, at the lowest pos- 

sible cost. 


Remember we are interested in 
your farm and offer this sugges- 
tion because we know it will bring 
you teal satisfaction. 











will help to keep the cows in better 
condition and will lessen the fall slump 
resulting from the pasture shortage. 
Delay in turning the cows on pasture 
is advisable as it will give the grass a 
good start and will help to put the pas- 
ture in good productive condition. 
Cows should not be turned on to the 
grass except for short periods at first 
as full seeds of grass result in “grass 
milk” with a strong taste and the milk 
may prove unsalable until the animals 
have become accustomed to pasture 
feeding. Gradual pasturing helps to 
overcome this difficulty as the change 
in taste is less evident. 





Cooling Tank Should Be Used 


People who make a practice of not 
using their cooling tanks for cream 
during the winter months should get 
them fixed up and in operation. Noth- 
ing will do more to improve the qual- 
ity of cream offered. to creameries, 
than the use of cooling tanks. 

The tank should be fixed so that 
there is room for two containers. One 
should hold the fresh cream and the 
other the cream that is being held 
for market. It is a well established 
fact that where warm cream is mixed 
with the cold cream before it is cooled, 
that it will. neither keep as well nor 
have as desirable a flavor as where it 
is cooled separately. 

Many people have been using their 
cooling tanks all winter. Where they 
are properly constructed, they will 
keep the cream from freezing. On 
most farms it is a problem to properly 
cool cream and hold the same without 
freezing, unless a cooler of this kind 
is used in the winter as well as sum- 
mer. If cream is kept in the cellar or 
in the kitchen, it is not only apt to get 
sour but will pick up undesirable 
odors, 





Dairy Cows and Hogs 


In Steele county, Minnesota, a five- 
year study showed that the average 
yearly income of the farms would have 
been $285 less if the farmers had been 


selling the grains from their dairy in- 
stead of combining hogs with dairy 
cattle. It was found that if the grain 
had been sold for cash instead of mar- 
keted thru hogs that the income per 
farm would have been $1,606, where- 
as it was $1,891, due to the hog produc- 
tion. 

The reason for this difference is that 
the farmers in Steele county, Minne- 
sota, like most Iowa dairymen, are 
butter dairymen. In other words, they 
sell cream to creameries for the man- 
ufacture of butter. The skim-milk 
must be profitably marketed if this 
type of dairying is made to pay. 
Where poultry raising is not an im- 
portant phase of farming, hogs are 
needed to make a profitable use of the 


skim-milk. 





Arthur Brisbane Discusses 
Oleo 


Arthur Brisbane, one of the noted 


newspaper writers of the country, fre- | 


quently makes statements that do not 
meet our approval, but once in a while 


he makes an apt comparison that is | 
worthy of repeating. Recently he made | 


the following observation: 

“Eskimos within reach of civiliza- 
tion sell their valuable furs to white 
traders and wear coats of leather and 
cheap ready-made suits. They can sym- 
pathize with some farmers that sell 
cream and butter to the cities and eat 
oleomargarine.” 

Increased consumption of butter and 
cream stimulates the price of dairy 
products, whether the consumption is 
on the farms or in cities. It is rather 
a short-sighted policy for a dairyman 
to boost the value of a substitute of 
his products when his family needs the 
health-giving vitamins which are con- 
tained in dairy products produced on 
his farm: 
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Aster 50 Years of Service 










De Laval Points the Way to 
Still Greater Dairy Profits 


years ago the dairy industry 

was undeveloped and relatively un- 

important. Today the dairy indus- 

try is the largest and most vital industry 

in the world. It has more far-reaching 

effect upon the health and prosperity of 
this country than any other industry. 

Fifty years ago Dr. De Laval invented 
the first practical centrifugal cream sepa- 
trator, and dairy authorities everywhere 
now say that the cream separator has 
done more than-any other factor to make 
modern dairying possible. 

First in the beginning, De Laval Sepa- 
rators have kept the lead ever since, not 
only in numbers in use but in continued 
improvement of design and construction. 

Now the new 1928 “Golden Series” 
Separators, commemorating the 50th 
De Laval Anniversary, mark another step 








1000.000 COWS NOW MILKED WITH 


e Laval 


MILKERS 


forward. They are the most complete, 
efficient and beautiful cream separators 
ever made. They must prove a source 
of pride as well as profit to every owner. » 


The De Laval Milker 


The rapid increase in the use of De 
Laval Milkers is now causing as great a 
change in dairying as De Laval Separa- 
tors did years ago. There are already 
thousands in use, milking more than one 
million cows the world over. with ex- 
tremely satisfactory results. 

Because of their gentle yet stimulating 
and uniform action De Laval Milkers 
milk with better results than can be ob- 
tained in any other way. They enable 
one man to milk two to three times as 
many cows as can be done by hand, and 
produce cleaner milk. Sold for cash or 
on self-paying terms. 

See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below for full information 
as to either separators or milkers. 


The De Laval Sepasator Company 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 


165 Broadwa 600 Jackson Blyd. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beals Street 
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by the U. S. Dept. 
tatest bulletin on ‘Rat Control.” 


Without Poison 


A New Exterminator thatis — 
» Absolutely Safe to use Anywhere! 
Sa Nivesisck, dors, cats, Poultry, gathered 105 dead sate gp Hiedammagrom 
get is deadly to rats and mice every time. 
Poisons are too dangerous 


K-R-O does not contain arsenic, phosphorus, 
barium carbonate or any deadly poison. 
Made of powdered rae as recommended 

of Agriculture in their 





y ers just told us he 
2-ounce kage of K- . We hear 
tany fing 3001 40 ratpaiter gang RO. 

s ht y su 
you." Wolga. mot's Drug Store, Richwood. O- 


75c at your druggist; large size (four times 
as much) $2.00. Sent postpaid direct from 
us if dealer cannot ord you. SOLD ON 
RO Company: Springheld, Ohio. 
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KILLS-RATS-ONLY 

















REDFIELD SILOS 


FOR real, worth- 
while, profitable 
so long 












Silo. 

pioneer in construct- 
ing hollow tile silos. 
Our years of expe- 
rience in the field 
enable us to furnish 
you a silo that shall 
be a source of profit 
and pride to you. 


GET FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER. 
Be sure to write 
for tt today 
whether you plan 
to build a silo or 
= other farm ont 

ings now or later. 
REDFIELD BRICK & It is full of valu- 
Box 3 Redfield, lowa able information. 

































Buy No' 
No money down. from ex- 
tra ae Hip roof 6 giv=- 
en FREE with early orders. 
Send for our New FREE BOOK 
Most complete ever 
published on the silo subject. 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
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Our Patented Process 

ONE Buff the tude} 
around the puric- } 
ture. 

TWO Put on a few 
drops of Seal-Fast 
eclvemt then 
scrape it clean 

THREE Press onthe 
Se2i-Fast patch, 
roll the can over it 
AND AWAY YOU GO 

That's how easy it is to mend a 

tube with Bowes Seat-Fast Tire 

Patch 26 permanent repairs tor 

only $oc Ask your dealer 

Bowet Seal-Fast Corporation 

Indianapolis 

The 
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Why 


Ten- minute 
monthly in- 
spection at the 
Exide Service 
Station will 
mean longer 
and better ser- 
vice from your 


battery.... 


ATTERIES are like teeth—you will 

get longer and better service out 

of them if they are inspected regularly 
by an expert. 

Give your battery only ten minutes a 
month at an Exide Service Station. 
That's all is needs. Just long enough to 
let the Exide Service man test the volt- 
age, and see if you need distilled water, 
or grease on the terminals. 

fit is a trifling bit of work, but you 
have no idea what a difference it will 
make in the long run. Regular care by 
a battery expert will often add as much 
as 25 per cent to the life of a battery. 
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And think what a saving that would 
mean to you! 


Look for the Exide sign 


You can always be sure of expert ser- 
vice at an Exide Station. No matter 
what make of battery you have, it will 
pay you to call regularly at the Exide 
sign. 

Get into the habit of stopping there 
once a month. It takes so little time— 
just about long enough to smoke a 
cigarette—yet it will save real money 
in battery costs. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





STOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


“ A CH, my poor little girl!” cried Mr. 

Herbst. “My poor, poor little 
girl!” He patted her shoulder and his 
eyes filled with tears. “I have surely 
made things bad for you all around 
now.” 

“No, no, father. It isn’t your fault 
any more than mine. Oh, I’m so glad 
you're free! I was terribly frightened 
and worried about you.” 

He sobbed unrestrainedly against her 
shoulder, and she crooned over him as 
tho he had been a child. Finally he 
straightened himself up, brushed the 
tears from his eyes, and busied him- 
self at the stove. 

Minna watched with a luxurious 
sense of accustomedness and freedom 
while he built a fire. She rose to wash 
her face and hands at the basin by the 
door, when he had brought a pail of 
fresh water from the well. Then she 
ground coffee mixed with chicory in 
the small hand mill, and filled the pot, 
found a loaf of dry bread and put slices 
in the oven to toast, opened an earthen 
jar of wild plum jam. 

They ate slowly, with satisfaction, 
speaking little, but sensing deeply the 
joy of reunion and of comradeship. A 
trouble remained in Minna’s mind, and 
when her father started to rise from 
the table, at last, she laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“Do you think it was wrong of meé 
to try to take the warning, father?” 
she pleaded. “I didn’t know if it was 
right or not. But it just seemed to me 
all at once as tho I’d been mistaken. I 
didn’t really want them to win, in 
spite of all the money and our agree- 
ing to help them—I didn’t want those 
prisoners turned loose on Sandusky, 
and everything. It seemed to me-we 
belonged on the other side, after all. 
But I didn’t like to go against you.” 

“You did all right,” her father an- 
swered sadly. “We was,mistaken be- 
fore, that’s all. I can see now. And 
your doing that might have helped a 
lot, if things had turned out a little 
differently. No, it was all right.” : 

“T thought it wouldn’t take me near- 
ly so long,” Minna explained. “I had 
a hard time getting Captain Brown 
started at all; and then the lake was 
rough, and it seemed like we never 
would get across the mainland.” 

“Ach, you might have drowned. Did 
Captain Brown come all the way with 
you?” 

“No, he was determined to walk clear 
around the shore to the island, and I 
knew that would take too long. No one 








crossed the mainland with me but a | 


little soldier fellow that was on the 
Queen. He was a good little fellow—I 
wonder what happened to him. He 
helped me to get a boat, and he could 
not get away with me, so then he ran 
back in-the woods.” 

“What became of the Queen—did 
they seize her, too?” 

“Yes, and I think they seuttled her. 
We saw her drifting.” 

“Ach, the damned scoundrels! No 
need of that at all—a nice vessel like 
that. I suppose the devils ran back to 
Canada and left us to face the music.” 

“What will be done with Coles, do 
you think? Will they hang him?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. He’s told so 
many different stories since they 
grabbed him that they don’t know 
which one to believe. And he knows 
too much about some of them, too. I 
think they’ll let him off if they can.” 

“And you’re sure you won’t have any 
more trouble?” 

“Pretty sure. 
know how far to trust Coles. 


You see, they don’t 
There 


was drunk or something. ‘So I think 
they rather believe that last story, be. 
cause to make trouble for me would 
make too much trouble for them. 
selves.” 


HEY fell silent, and leoked deep 
ence more into each other’s eyes, 
Then Minna kissed her father soberly, 
and he set out to see how things were 
going at the store and the saloon, and 
to attend to the daily shipments to the 
island. 

Alone in the house, Minna found the 
joyous satisfaction of being at home 
ebbing swiftly. She was all but ex- 
hausted physically, and the routine 
tasks of cleaning and cooking that her 
housewifely habits dictated after a 
three days’ absence were excruciating- 
ly difficult for her. She went thru 
the rituals of her work slowly, her 
mind now dull and indifferent, now 
depressed by vague, formless doubts as 
to the safety of the girls or the possi- 
bility of further trouble for her father, 
now assailed by sharp and unnerving 
pain at the thought of Whipple’s cold- 
ness and suspicion in the morning, 
which already seemed long ago. 

Mr. Herbst could be home only a few 
minutes at noon. He spoke encourag- 
ingly, confidently, but his face was 
tired and worried, and Minna could 
hardly bear to let him go. She fol- 
lowed him to the door, and watched as 
he crossed the narrow distance to the 
saloon. 

The afternoon dragged horribly. 
Each simple task—of sweeping, scrub- 
bing, baking, seemed endless and hope- 
less. Her body ached, and Minna won- 
dered if this was what it felt like to be 
old. She could, she knew, lie down 
and rest—leave these tasks until the 
morrow, when perhaps the girls would 
be home to help her. But deep within 
her an inexorable will drove her on, a 
profound restlessness and foreboding 
that was rendered tolerable only thru 
action, however painful. As a recur- 
ring period to the slow, turgid round 
of gloomy thoughts came the sharp 
pain of the memory of Whipple’s face, 
cold, averted; of his formal words, his 
motionless thin hand that rested on 
the hilt of his saber as he spoke. She 


‘conjured out of his voice and manner 


disdain, or damaging knowledge of her 
and her father’s guilt, or boundless 
condemnation of her presumptuous 
journey. Her mind dwelt on the de 
tails of that journey with sick revul- 
sion, then turned again, with trembling 
pain, to that scene at Johnson’s Island 


| in the dawn. 


Night came at last, and with it the 
girls, brought in from Middle Bass 


| with the other passengers by the Gen- 
| eral Grant, which had made a trip out 
| for that purpose. 


Helen and Ruby 
were garrulous, too much excited in 
telling their own experiences to ask 
many questions of Minna and their 
father. 


| Minna followed them to bed, so weak 





wasn’t any writing or anything to hold | 


me on, and after he had cooled off a 
while Coles claimed I was innocent— 
that he hadn’t realized what he was 


saying when they first arrested him, — 





now that she paused to rest, half 
dazed, part way up the stairs, and lay 
down as soon as she reached her bed, 
without removing her clothes. 

She woke some time in the night. 
The moonlight was chalky white 00 
the window-sill. She was cold, and 
her joints twinged sharply as she 
‘straightened her limbs, and, sitting 00 
the edge of the bed, removed her 
clothes with fumbling fingers, and got 
into her nightgown. Her feet were 
like ice. She rubbed them against 
each other, then lay still, her eyes star 
ing at the little square of mirror with 
the picture of Lincoln above it. 
the dim light of the room the face was 
strangely like Wayne’s—a mournful, 
reproachful face that looked steadily 
across 


Soon they grew sleepy, and - 


(Continued’ on page 28h 
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ration more agreeable and pleasing than 

old rose. There is something friendly about 
its warm, mellow tone, something fascinating in 
its association with antiques. It is a most prac- 
ticable color, too, because, although warm in 
tone, it is neutral toward most other colors. 


Although a difficult color, Armstrong has 
caught the richness of old rose in the jaspé lino- 
leur rug illustrated above. Notice how perfect- 
ly it blends the room’s colors and holds them 
together in a pleasing picture. 


I know, too, that women who must do their 
own housework will be pleased to know how 
easy it is to keep these jaspé rugs clean. After 
all, that és important in the farm home. If we 
must be forever beating, sweeping, and scrub- 
bing, beauty is hardly worth while. An Arm- 
strong Rug can be kept bright, 
clean and fresh-looking simply 
by an occasional damp mopping. 


Not only are these Armstrong 
Rugs easy to clean, but they are 





also easily kept clean—kept clean because 
of a remarkable new, dirt-resisting lacquer 
surface. Accolac, it is called. Every Arm- 
strong Rug now comes from the factory 
with this smooth, lustrous finish, that keeps 
the rug looking like new. 


Now, the rugs I have described above are 
of genuine cork linoleum with the burlap 
back. While these are not at all expensive, 
you may buy Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs 
at even a lower price. These, too, will stand 
years of hard wear for they also are protect- 
ed with the enduring Accolac finish. 


For the floor that must be ¢overed from 
wall to wall, there are any number of really 
pretty patterns in piece goods which will 
make perfectly beautiful floors any place in 
the house. A trip to the nearest department 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 


Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 717 


O/ dd Ros c always a useful 


and pleasing color in Home Decoration” 
writes Hazel Dell Brown. 


ERHAapS there is no color used in home deco- 


or furniture store will surely open 
your eyes to the new designs in 
‘**Armstrong’s Linoleum for every 
floor in the house.” 


I wish I could have space to 
tell you here of many beautiful 
effects I have obtained with lino- 
leum in home decoration. But 
perhaps my book, ‘‘The Attrac- 
tive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration’’ will 
help. This new book, containing many beautiful 
full-color illustrations of attractive rooms, will 
be sent to you for‘1o cents in stamps. 
Address Hazel Dell Brown, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 





1024 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 







Two attractive patterns 
in Armstrong's Printed 
Linoleum Piece Goods. 
At the left, No. 8125; 
below, No. 8417. 
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Question Mark? 


You buy paint by the gallon, but you pay for it by the year. 


Paint that is low priced by the gallon, lacking durability, may be 
most costly when measured by years of service. 


In buying paint, bear this thought 
in mind: the cost price of the paint 
is only a small part of the invest- 
ment. To every gallon you add a 
great deal of time and labor. With 
quality paint you do the job once 
and it lasts for years. With cheap 
paint you'll have to do it over again 
in half the time. Meanwhile the 
job will be inferior, both in appear- 

ance and resistance to the 
weather. 


The trade mark of a 
reliable manufacturer 
signifies known qual- 
ity, experience, and 
most important of all, 


good faith. 








Durable paint can 
be made only from 
fine ingredients by ex- 
perienced men. Choice 

oils and pigments, oxides 
ground to unbelievable 
fineness, colors that will not 
fade or change. These ele- 
ments must. be combined in 


right proportions, tested under all 
sorts of.conditions. The skill of the 
chemist, the genius of the mechanic, 
the stability of the sound business 
man are all required to make qual- 
ity paint. The trade mark of a 
reliable manufacturer tells you that 
the quality will never vary. 


As you look at a can of paint 
you cannot see its ingredients. 
Even after you open the can and 
stir the contents, you can’t tell 
whether it is good or poor. You 
can judge only by the trade mark, 
the signature of the firm that 
made it. To insure the quality of 
every can bearing the trade mark, 
the dependable manufacturer 
has invested thousands of dollars, 
the work of scores of men, and 
has pledged his personal honor. 


You Buy Paint on Faith. You Can Trust the 
Paint Manufacturers Who Advertise in This Paper. 




















COME to think of it, I’ve been smoking 
Prince Albert for so many years, I couldn’t 
say just when I started. P. A. is as much a 
part of my day as a good breakfast. I’d as 
lief go without one as the other. Open a tidy 
red tin and you’ll know how I get that way. 


Fragrant, I hope to tell you. Then you 


chute a load into your old pipe and apply | 


the match. Cool as’a landlord demanding 


the rent. Sweet as the proof that you’ve 


PRINGE 


PA. 
hits me 


right where 
I live 


already paid. Mellow and mild and long- 
burning . . . it seems like you never could 
get enough of such tobacco. 

No wonder this friendly brand outsells 
every other on the market. No wonder one 
pipe-smoker tells another about the Na- 
tional Joy Smoke. If you don’t know Prince 
Albert by personal pipe-experience, it’s 


-high-time you got together. Millions of con- 


tented pipe-smokers will say the same thing. 


ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


Q 1928, R. J. Reynolds Fekeree 


pany, 


inston-Salem, N 


More value all around 
—TWO full ounces in 


every tin. 





MUD like this is no barrier if you ride on Goodyear 
Tires. The big sharp-edged blocks of the new-type 
All-Weather Tread dig deep and grip tight, imprinting 
that clean-cut pattern which is recognized everywhere 
as the treadmark of ‘the world’s greatest tire.” 


The 
greatest name 


Jin Rubber 
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(Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the ge reviews. 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made —s by — Wallace, with such slight changes as may oeca- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
anced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








The Cost of Discipleship 


son for April 29, 1928. 
27; 12:41-44.) 
“And as he was going forth into the 


way, there ran one to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked him, Good Teacher, 


‘ what shall I do that I may inherit 


eternal life? (18) And Jesus said 
unto him, Why callest thou me good? 
‘gone is good save one, even God. (19) 
Thou knowest the commandments, Do 
not kill, Do not commit adultery, Do 
not steal, Do not bear false witness, 
Do not defraud, Honor thy father and 
mother. (20) And he said unto him, 
Teacher, all these things have I ob- 
served from my youth. (21) And Je- 
sus looking upon him, loved him, and 


, said unto him, One thing thou lackest: 


go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 


sure in heaven: and come, follow me. 
(22) But his countenance fell at the 
saying, and he went away sorrowful: 
for he was one that had great posses- 
sions. (23) And Jesus looked around 
about, and saith unto his disciples, 
How hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of God! 
(24) And the disciples were amazed 
at his words. But Jesus answereth 
again, and saith unto them, Children, 
how hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God! (25) It is easier for a camel to 
go thru a needle’s eye, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of 
God. (26) And they were astonished 
exceedingly, saying unto him, Then 
who can be saved? (27) Jesus looking 
upon them saith, With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God: for all 
things are possible with God. 

“And he sat down over against the 
treasury, and beheld how the multi- 
tudes cast money into the treasury: 
and many that were rich cast in niuch. 
(42) And there came a poor widow, 
and she cast in two mites, which 
make a farthing. (43) And he 
called unto him his disciples, and said 
uuto them, Verily I say unto you, This 
poor widow cast in more than all they 
that are casting into the treasury: (44) 
for they all did cast in of their super- 
fluity; but she of her want did cast in 
all that she had, even all her living.” 





Fresh from the embraces of little 
children whose mothers had brought 
them to Him for His blessing, fresh 
also from rebuking His disciples for 
forbidding these mothers to bring their 
children, Jesus starts out once more 
with the disciples on His journey to 
Jerusalem. And then a most surpris- 
ing thing happens. A man came run- 
ning after Him, and, kneeling down 
before Him, said, “Good Teacher, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” It would not have been so sur- 
prising had not Luke told us that this 
young man was a “ruler,” presumably 
of the synagogue, presumably, there- 
fore, a strict Pharisee, and conse- 
quently of a class which were daily 
dogging the Master’s footsteps, plying 
Him with questions in order that they 
might find some good reason for put- 
ting Him to death, which they did a 
very short time afterwards. It was 
surprising that a man of this class 


, Should thus publicly, before the others 


of his class, run after and kneel to 
Jesus.. 

The surprise is greater as we learn 
from the sequel that he was rich. He 
had great possessions. He was there- 
fore, in all probability, a man of wide 
learning, of cultivated tastes and fine 
manners, in the very highest social po- 
sition. That he should do this in de- 


” fiance of the public opinion of his 


| indeed. 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- | 
Mark, 10:17- | 
| in the records of Jewish literature. 
| He says, 





class, in this open way, is a surprise 
In his addressing the Master 


he uses a form of salutation which | 


stands out alone in the Scriptures and 


“Good Teacher,” evidently 
with the emphasis on the “good.” He 
evidently regarded Jesus, not as a Di- 
vine being—in fact, few even of His 
disciples as yet realized this, and none 
of them but for a short time previous. 
He regarded Him as a supremely good 
man, a teacher of wonderful sanctity 
and personal holiness, and he imag- 
ined that if this holy man would tell 
just how He obtained such holiness, 
he could be holy likewise. 

Then Jesus, looking at him intently, 
said, “Why callest thou me good?” 
Don’t you know there is none good but 
God? And therefore it is not to man’s 


| will that we must bow, or to man’s 
to the poor, and thou shalt have trea- | 


teachings that we must turn, but to 
the will and teaching of God Himself. 
Therefore He says, You know, do you 
not, what is the will of God as re- 
vealed to Moses on Mount Siani? Je- 
sus here reproves and exposes the 
folly—common in all ages, especially 
among the women folks—of man-wor- 
ship, or the preacher-worship, the idol- 
atry of the messenger instead of the 
source of the message. Jesus does 
not here deny that He is divine. He 
puts the question to this young man 
really to convince him that He is di- 
vine, by revealing to him the exceed- 


ing length, breadth and depth of the | 


divine commandment, not as he had 
understood it heretofore in its outward 
letter, but in its inward spirit. Jesus 
is not ready as yet to claim divinity 


until first He has revealed to this 


young man something of his own heart, 
utterly unsuspected before. Then the 
young man says, and with truth from 
his standpoint, “All these things have 
I done from my youth up.” He was no 
murderer, no adulterer; he had been 
honest in his dealings; he had told 
the truth about his neighbors; he had 
shown filial respect to his father and 
mother, and was regarded, no doubt, 
as a model young man. He therefore 
says, “What lack I yet?” 

And we are told that Jesus, looking 
upon him intently and earnestly, loved 
him. He was no enemy, like the 
scribes and Pharisees of his class. He 
had noble aspirations; he was an in- 
géenuous, open hearted, sincere man; 
he was not afraid of doing something 
not in good form by running after the 
new Rabbi and kneeling to Him. No 


wonder Jesus loved him. He saw the | 
He | 


possibilities in that young man. 
saw also the obstacles in his way; 
saw how difficult it would be for him, 
as a man of wealth and social posi- 
tion, to follow Jesus, to be a disciple 
of His and receive his instructions 
from Him. He saw clearly this young 
man’s error in supposing that with 
the doing of any good thing, no mat- 
ter how hard and costly, he could have 
a right to eternal life; that with him, 
as with all others, there must be obe- 
dience, an entire giving up of their 
own will to do the will of the Master; 
and the particular thing that was hard 
to give up in this young man’s case 
was his wealth, his position, his sur- 
roundings. The only safety for him 
was with the Master day by day, and 
so He said, If thou wilt be perfect, 
“Go, sell what thou hast, and give to 
the poor,” thus showing that thou dost 
fulfill the spirit of the law and lovest 
thy neighbor as thyself; then come 
and follow me as one of my chosen 
band, as I go up to Jerusalem and 
give up my life for the salvation of 
my people. 

The young man was thunderstruck. 
Much as he admired Jesus, he was 























This Seed Corn Treatment 
Proved by 200,000 
Practical Corn Growers 





BAYER DUST seed corn treat- 
ment makes corn growing more 
profitable. It is time-tried and 
field-proved. Four years of actual 
field use has proved its value. 


BAYER DUST prevents rotting 
of seed in cold, wet weather; im- 
proves germination and stand; 
checks losses from seed-borne and 
soil-borne diseases; and increases 
yield from 3 to 10 bushels per acre. 


FOLLOW the success of over 
200,000 corn growers— use the 
proved seed corn treatment and 
plant for profit. Some untried treat- 
ment may be beneficial, but let your 
neighbors do the experimenting. 


Tested by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture 
Iowa Experiment Station 
Illinois Experiment Station 
A summary of reports published 
by these outstanding authorities 
show that BAYER DUST increased 
the yield as follows: 


Nearly disease-free seed.. 3.2 bu. per A. 
AVOTAGE GCC........ccccccccsees.. SoS." * 
Diplodia-infected seed......12.1 “ 
Giberella-infected seed....15.1 “ 


Proved by 200,000 Growers 


Last season, over 200,000 Corn 
Belt growers used Bayer seed treat- 
ment. Let these men tell you in 
their own words what they think of 
BAYER DUST: 


Permits Earlier Planting 
‘*The corn did not decay in the 


“e ee 


“sé 


soil but came up and did good in 
spite of the cold wet season.’’ 


Insures Germination 
‘‘Never had corn come up so 
since I have been farming—I had a 
splendid stand.’’ 


Prevents Replanting 


‘‘My neighbor planted on the § 


same day and did not treat his seed 
and had to plant over.”’ 


Fewer Barren Stalks 
‘‘Had fewer barren stalks than 
other years—dry rot and mouldy 

ears very nearly eliminated.’ 


Improves Quality 
*“*The treated corn was much bet- 
ter quality—solid, dry ears.’’ 


Increases Yield 
‘*TInereased my yield from 5 to 
15 bushels per acre.’’ ‘‘The corn 
that was not treated was not as 
good by ten bushel to the acre.’’ 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 


You can use Bayer Dust at a cost 
of less than 
five cents an 
acre. No spe- 
cial equipment 





GUARANTEE 
Plant a few 
acres of BAYER 


: : DUST treated 
is required. seed in alternate 
Simply use as | rows with un- 


treated seed. If, 
at harvest time, 
you are not satis- 
fied, return the 
empty BAYER 
DUST can to us 
and we will re- 
fund price paid. 


a dust treat- 
ment. Two 
bushels of seed 
ean be treated 
in less than 
three minutes. 











One pound treats six bushels of seed corn. 1 Ib. $1.75; 5 Ibs. $8.00 
INSIST UPON THE PROVED 


<BAYER DUST 


inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson Street, New vane 


The Bayer Company, Inc., 








not willing to cast in his lot with Him. 
It was a most terrible surprise, a sen- 
tence of death to the life that he had 
been living. And so he, who kneeled 
with countenance full of expectation, 
rose from his knees with a clouded 
countenance and walked slowly away, 
not in anger, but in deepest sorrow. 
And Jesus looked at him with sorrow; 
he could not give up his great posses- 
sions; he felt that he could not at 
least then, give up his social position, 
and Jesus, looking around at His dis- 
ciples, who in- silence beheld it all, 
said, “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God?” And His disciples were almost 
as much astonished at this as the 
young ruler was. And seeing their as- 
tonishment, Jesus used the tender 





word “Children’’—equivalent to “Be- 
loved” —“How hard it is for them that 
trust in riches to enter the kingdom 
of God,” thus defining more clearly 
what He meant when He said, “How 
hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God?” For 
it is not riches that bar the way into 
the kingdom, but trust in riches for 
ali life’s blessings, and so He quotes 
a parable common among the Jews at 
that time. “It is easier for a camel 
to go thru a needle’s eye than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God,” stating the impossible thing as 
the best method of expressing a diffi- 
cult thing. This is not to be taken 
literally—few proverbs are—but as a 
striking way of presenting a matter of 
(Concluded on page 27). 
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S AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 





| HEARTS 





Patchwork Thoughts 


T’S housecleaning time at home and 


what a grand mess things are in!° 


It was a relief to close the door on the 
disorder this morning and come to the 
office, abandoning the place to the 
painters. 





How different home looks when it’s 
dismantled for housecleaning. Not at 
all like the place we’ve lived in. I de- 
clare I don’t like it. It gives me a sort 
of sad feeling like abandoned houses 
along the road do. The spirit of the 
place is gone. 





When I was too young to be of much 
help at housecleaning time, or any oth- 
er time for that matter, I used to think 
housecleaning was a delightful occa- 
sion. In those days we moved every- 
thing in the house out into the front 
yard and, of course, it was great sport 
to have all that extra playhouse equip- 
ment. And it was fun to walk over the 
carpets inside, freshly stretched and 
sort of buoyant with straw under 
them. And the place smelled so good, 
a combined smell that I liked of new 
wall paper, fresh straw and furniture 
polish. 





I don’t recall mother’s sharing any 
of this enthusiasm for smeils or fur- 
niture strewn about the yard, tho I re- 
member that she put in awfully long 
days at it and was always glad to have 
it over with. 





“Iowa is always dependable,” re- 
marked a weatherwise friend of mine 
the other evening. “You can always 
depend that it will be a cold April if 
it’s a warm March.” That’s the way it 
seems to have turned out, throwing a 
scare into us for the safety of fruit 
trees and other things that were far 
advanced when the near-zero weather 
struck. 





The garden usually looks pretty nice 
every summer, tho, no matter what 
happens, so I can never feel very con- 
cerned about weather happenings. 





Folks are still writing in about old 
quilts either in their own families or 
in those of friends. One reader writes 
about their women’s club having a dis- 
play of old quilts brought in by the 
members of the club. A quilt made in 
.1818, or thereabouts, was the oldest 
quilt exhibited. Another writes of a 
quilt belonging to her grandfather. It 
is one of those lovely old handwoven 
quilts made .of heavy wool and cotton 
yarn and has the date, 1853, woven 
into the corner. 
new, according to Mrs. C. M. Johl.— 
a: 'W. 





- Attractive Book on Sewing 


- HE Art of Dressmaking,” Butter- 

ick Publishing Co., 50 cents, is an 
attractive and remarkably helpful 
book for the woman who does her 
own.sewing or, for that matter, for 
the woman who aspires to do her own 
sewing but who isn’t sure of herself 
at cutting and stitching when it comes 
to anything that is the least bit elab- 
orate. The book is well illustrated 
with pictures and drawings that show 
in detail every step in the construction 
of women’s, children’s and even men’s 
clothing. 

Any woman who has ever tried to do 
any tailoring on children’s garments 
and has puzzled over collars, . bound 
pockets or bound buttonholes, will ap- 

_ preciate having this book around to 
' xefer to. Illustrations make all of 
’ these processes clear as day. 





SOFT brush is best for cleaning 
ee velvet and velour overstuffed fur- 
' niture. A stiffer brush is used for 


And it still looks like _ 


tapestry and other strong, firm mate- 
rials. If convenient, upholstered fur- 
niture should be taken out of doors 
and beaten with a flat carpet beater. 
It may be cleaned indoors by the fol- 
lowing method: Cover the upholstery 
with a cloth dipped in water and 
wrung as dry as possible, then beat 
with a flat beater. The damp cloth 
will take up the dust and prevent it 
spreading over the room. 





The Airplane Quilt 


VER since “Lindy” flew across the 

ocean to Paris, almost a year ago, 

the airplane has inspired all sorts of 

new things. Now we have a patch- 

work quilt, designed for us by Mrs. 
Bess Hoth, of Des Moines. 

The illustration shown _is in minia- 
ture, the actual size of the block con- 
taining four airplanes set together 
with 3-inch strips being exactly 13% 
inches long. These blocks are in turn 
joined together with 3-inch strips, so 
that the airplanes appear to be either 
flying toward a center, as in the illus- 
tration shown, or. away from a center, 
depending upon which block combina- 
tion you concentrate your eyes upon. 

To get the design for cutting the air- 
plane blocks, cut a 6-inch square out 
of heavy paper. Then cut off the cor- 
ners, measuring down 21% inches on 
each side of the corner points oppo- 
site. This gives you the long pointed 
block which makes the main body of 


the plane. To get the design for the 
wings, use the corners just removed, 
fitting the straight side to the body 
of the plane as indicated by the illus- 
tration. Two triangles of a similar 
size to the wings are cut from con- 
trasting material. This completes the 
airplane block. 

We suggest in setting the four 
airplane blocks together to make the 

















See direc- 


The airplane quilt design. 
tions for making. 


13144-inch square, that you join the two 
opposite blocks with strips 3 inches 
wide and 6 inches long, finally joining 
there with a strip 3 inches wide and 
13% inches long. 

Using four blocks one way and five 
blocks the other, with a 6-inch border, 
makes a quilt 72 by 88 inches. 











| THE GARDEN CLUB | 





EAR GARDEN CLUB: I enjoyed 
last year’s letters about favorite 
flowers. My favorites are the flow- 
ering trees. I have only a limited 
collection, but for any one possessed 
with money, there is a nurseryman in 
Pennsylvania who specializes on flow- 
ering trees and has many lovely, un- 
usual ones. 

Prunus triloba, or flowering plum, 
is a pink cloud in early spring with 
little button blossoms like the old pink 
flowering almond. Two Judas trees 
we moved from the woods are espe- 
cially lovely when blue woods phlox 
(phlox divaricata) bloom at their feet. 
I have a chance red bud (Cercis Cana- 
densis) seedling that is five years 
old and has not bloomed yet. My 
scarlet haws were transplanted nine 
years before they bloomed. The ex- 
ceedingly fragrant little flowers of 
Russian olive scent the lawn in May. 
Mine bloomed the third year after 
planting. The Shad-blow or Juneberry 
(Amelanchier »Canadensis) and Bech- 
tel’s flowering crab both bloom the 
season planted but may skip the next 
spring while getting established. 

The flowering crabapple is my fa- 
vorite flower, so I have one of Malus 
coronaria, the pale American wild 
crab, and one of the deep wild rose 
shade known as prairie crab or Malus 
ioensis. 

I have a tulip tree that was sent out 
seven years ago but which will not 
blossom until it is much larger. The 
fragrance of the black locust blossoms 
carry me back to my girlhood, but I 
must confess it sends up root suckers 
badly. Three.wahoos from the woods 
furnish lovely fall berries and the odd- 
est sprays of tiny purple flowers in 
May. I have a persimmon, too, and 
my failures to transplant the pawpaw 
so it will grow only make me want it 
the more!—Mrs. Harriet Moore, Saline 
€ounty, Missouri. : 





Last year the local garden club that 
I belong to made a study of the va- 
rious kinds of flowering trees, urging 
people asa part of the program to 


plant more of them. In addition to 
the flowers many of them produce at- 
tractive fruits also in the fall and are 
not unattractive as to foliage thru the 
summer. They require less care once 
they are started and many of them are 
valuable for shade. be 

We are happy to have Mrs. Moore’s 
letter to the favorite flower series. 
Now, let’s hear from some more of the 
garden folks! 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





GARDEN CLUB EXCHANGES 


Dear Garden Club: I am a constant 
reader of the Garden Club and en- 
joy it very much. I wonder if any of 
the readers of this department would 
have any slips of house plants they 
could spare. I. want to raise some 
flowers this year but have only a few 
seeds and, I suspect, most people have 
the same kind. ~But I haven’t any 
house plants and would appreciate any 
kind of plants or bulbs.—Mrs. Robert 
McWhirter, Laurel, Iowa. 





Mrs. Azel Patrick, Yale, Iowa, has 
mixed gladiolus, dahlia and mirabilis 
bulbs, hardy pink chrysanthemums 
and seed of the mixed dahlia-flowered 
zinnias, also seeds of mirabilis in red, 
white and yellow. She would like to 
have in exchange, cannas, either red, 
white or yellow, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums, hardy white or crimson phlox, 
regal lily, lily of the valley, or any 
good perennial plant or shrub. She 
asks that you write her before send- 
ing anything. — 





Mrs. P. H. Overturf, Elberson, Iowa, 
has gladiolus bulbs and castor bean 
seeds that she would like to exchange 
for flower seeds or bulbs. She also 
has a limited amount of amaryllis 
seed and kochia seed, and she is anx- 
ious to get a hoya plant. 





Mrs. J. W. Rigdon, Killduff, Ilewa, 
says: “I wonder if anyone would like 
to exchange zephyranthese or fairy 
lily bulbs, dahlia Countess of Lones- 
dale, large yellow chrysanthemum 


Nagirroc (not hardy) for funkia sub- 
cordata, sometimes called white day 
lily, bleeding heart, or red or pink 
pompom chrysanthemums.” 





Helen Boeck, Route 7, Denison, Iowa, 
has pink gladiolus bulbs that she 
would like to exchange for iris and 
sweet william plants. She also has 
aster seeds. 





Grace Anderman, Arlington, Iowa, 
has phlox, iris, roses, peonies and li- 
lacs in various colors that she wishes 
to exchange for other colors. She 
would like also to get regal lilies, can- 
didum lilies, and the orange lily; also 
pink and yellow lady slippers, and 
shrubs. 





A School Zinnia Show 


“x 7OU can’t do anything like that in 

this place,” was heard on every 
side when it was proposed by the 
Homemakers’ Club to have a flower 
show in the town of Edina, Mo. No 
community event had been attempted 
for several years. The corn show and 
the fall carnival which the business 
men of the town had sponsored had 
been dropped and apparently forgot- 
ten. 

The Homemakers’ Club succeeded 

in interesting the officers of the other 
local clubs in a flower show which 
would take in the whole community. 
The officers of all of the clubs met 
together and decided to adopt a com- 
munity flower, and the flower they 
chose was the zinnia. .The zinnia 
was chosen because of its ability to 
withstand adverse weather and soil 
conditions. It was also decided to give 
an entertainment to raise the neces- 
sary funds for launching the show. 
The entertainment was given—a pro- 
gram that included music, readings 
and dancing—and admission was 
charged. It was the first time in the 
history of the town that all the 
churches and clubs had joined in a 
common cause, and it was a wonder: 
ful suecess. 
’ Five hundred packages of. zinnia 
seed were bought with the proceeds 
of this entertainment and distributed 
among the school children. To stimu- 
late flower growing, the promise was 
made that the boy and girl in each 
grade who exhibited the six best flow- 
ers would receive $2 for first, with $1 
prizes each for the next in line. Also, 
$1 was offered for the best single 
specimen, and $1 for the best bouquet 
of any single color of zinnias. Other 
annual flowers were also allowed and 
prizes of $1 each were offered as far 
as the money would reach. 

The exhibit was held in the high 
school building during the month of 
August. Professional men of the town 
of Edina had become interested in the 
show by this time and offered prizes 
to the adult competitors. Competition 
for prizes was keen, _ particularly 
among the children. A long line of 
anxious children waited until nearly 
3 o’clock in the afternoon for the 
judges to finish their work and throw 
open the doors. Joys and disappoint- 
ments came next, but the children 
were good losers as well as good win- 
ners. Those who won were paid im- 
mediately in silver money. 

That was in 1926, and the success 
of the show was such that it was re- 
peated last summer. There were 
nearly twice as many entries at the 
show last summer—the flower spirit 
had grown as well as the seed. Seed 
was again given to school children, 
this time both marigold and zinnia 
seed were given. 

Plans are now under way for ai- 
other show this year, which we expect 
will be larger and better than. ever.— 
Mrs. P. K. Gibbons. 
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WATER-WASHING MADE POSSIBLE 


THIS RECORD of 50 to 6O pounds of 
dry clothes per hour 


Why farm women prefer the 
over-capacity washer with 
special gasoline motor. . . 
























































HE practical washer for washer more practical for 

farms does a complete job farms. 
on everything. That’s Meadows Many comment on the su- 
—the water-washer.Waterdoes perior finish that keeps this 
all the work. No need for hand washer clean-looking and sani- 
rubbing when Meadows super tary in all kinds of service. All 
water-action thoroughly cleans can appreciate the reliability of 
anything Laundries can wash a labor-saver built to eliminate 


- with power machinery. . repairs. "THE Broa — buy a 
s ° washing macnine is On speci- 
Ww. w r - : 
Meadows extra water action Drop in your nearest Mea- ¢ ions! saci teiniiaie aan 


gives this compact washer the dows store. Or call the dealer Meadows is built to do a job. Eliminates clothes friction and wear. 
record capacity of 50 to 60 by phone. It’s worth money to By reducing vibration and build- ium the work. 

pounds of dry clothes per hour! know a device that saves your 18 ~— —or en 9 Turns the engine 3 times with one 
parts, Meadowashing has been pull. Automatic reset. A child can 


The over-capacity makes this time for things that paya profit. jiade the satisfactory answer to _perate this starter. 
wash-day problems on the farm. Crankshaft 


Solid drop forged steel—one piece. 
Here are just the exclusive Double bearing. Counter-balanced 





features: to eliminate vibration. 

Washing Speed Governor Spark Control 
Built into this compact device is Automatically regulates speed of 
the greatest washing speed in the engine. 
world. 50 to 60 - yo clothes Carburetor 
per hour. All brass. Needle valve control. 

Double Tub Simple construction — only two 
Heavy copper tub steel jacketed. movtng parts. 

i, Nickel interior is easily cleaned. Magneto 

Fuel Tank Standard type. Rotary high tension 

Cast iron. Easy to fill, easy to drain. —self contained. 





GASOLINE DRIVE REPLACEABLE ANY TIME WITH ELECTRIC MOTOR 


PADDLE-WASHED WATER-WASHED 
Better known as machine-washed Better known as Meadowashed 
ul THE MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO., Bloomington, Ill., U.S. A. 


Guaranteed and Delivered on Easy Terms by 














THE T. G. NORFHWALL CO., IOWA MEADOWS SALES co., 





























































































































































































































OMAHA, NEBR. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

Distributors for Western lowa, Nebraska and South Dakota Distributors for Eastern lowa 
Adair. W. C. Lyle De Soto L. O. Benford Holstein.............00000.Maser Sales Co. NN icici ieemstiecabicael Cc. C. Hauff  Salem..i...... R. W. Foss Electric Co. 
SE eee Klauer Bros. Diagonal F. F. Eogle Hospers..... Wm. Rowenhorse Miles W. E. Hansen Schaller........... .~Swanson, Son & Gosch 
Albert City Sti c. A. J Hdwe. Dich F. D. Jones Hubbard... ~Koeke & Waterman Modale. C. A. Fountain Schleswig..............0...A. G. Schultz 
ALigona . H. Horan Donnellson................ E. P. Armknecht Hull Hardware Co. Montezuma...A. C. King Hdwe. Co. Sheldon... Sigman Super Service 
— cicadinnieanhii Alton Hardware Co, Doon Cc. D. Buis Humboldt............ John Sampson & Co. Nevada............White’s Electric Shop  Sibley....... Lehman & Madison 
a . D. Biwer Dubuque...lowa House Furn’g Co. ity......McNamara Furn. Co. Wiawel  s Oscar H. Skow ...Kladstrup & Wood 
one ee evans 5 ae a Dunlap. haces ners Uni oe Co. Iowa Fallls.......0...0... Bahr Electric Co. New Hampton.......Seeliger Elec. Co. Slater .n.nccnepcoemnent, S. Grunstad 
aetahire TW. ieee rmsd Seomeaee armers hs ee Ireton......... Sinkey & Friederichs Nichols. Poole Bros. Smithland L. N. Gambs 
Belmond “Johnson & Wright ae ot Daaban Kalona.... wwe. S. Stiegleder Nora Springs.........Tatum Hardware Soldi John M. Carlson 
Blairsbur; F. Gardner Estate ysart Hardware Co. ee RR LETS C. O. Gorton Oakland.........metieft & Wilson South English....................1,. J. Powell 
OONe....,..... alter L. Anderson ; . Wilwerding Keokuk.. ..Duncan, Schell & Co. Oclwein..........<0.Mack Electric Co. Spencer...........<..<Gibson Electric Co. 
ar eee. ..Vander Manet & Sitter < Son  Kesley....... Vries Hardware Co. Ogden... emeeCoOk Hdwe. Co. Springville...,,.....R. E. Wiley Hdwe. 
<a RR aed es pee Son KI E. F. Jacobs. Orient A. C. Eatinger Storm Lake...Storm Lake Impl. Co. 
Brunsvilia.... Dirks Uaedwine Co. “i Heiden Knoxville.......Vanderwilt & Yarnell OSaZE™)....ncperermeOsage Hardware Co. Story City ne cererccssensnmeen John Ose 
Burlington... sess John Erwinger Emerson.....,..... Farmers’ Co-op. Co, Late Partin Garms & Garms Oskal H. F. White Stratford._._.Swedlund Bros. 
Callender........S, Hansen Lumber Co. Estherville.Harker-Beauman & Co. Laporte City.........lLehman & Klock Ossian C. L. Becker Strawberry Pt....Gratke Elec. Shop 
Calmar........,00..Wessels Hardware Everly.......Wehde & Schoelerman Ledyard............Boudrye & Carpenter Ottumwa..............0ttumwa Gas Co. Sunbury............... Ernest F. Peterson 
Carroll senna I. A. Gnam Ft. Madison...Duncan, Schell & Co. Le Mars.. Sieverding- Walz Hdw. Co. Oxford Junction.Ricklefs Hardware Sutherland.................Robert Scothorn 
Cedar inn Raiiwa © Light Sor Evenwent. ote Githess ee Lenox A. H. Peacock Paton O. B. Stribling Swisher. Marak Bros. 
Chelsea........ Bend aa Seiware Galva. Frank Lickteabenmer — pened = ¢ien pte Paullina . E. M. Ehlers Tipton Fred E. Bosert 
Churdan... M. English Garden Grove.. Seta ey A. iecuctere Louie. te DW. ee Peter Charles Stipp Traermwewe-B. F. Thomas & Son 
ee = E. McGahey Garwin ice .Garwin pHardware Co. Madrid... oN & Lucas Postville._.........Oscar Nyeburg Walker. Hanlon Hardware Co. 
oa © yy? a & ee an ibson....,..... TL. Wilhite = Maamlyn..n......csssssssesssees .Tatum Hardware P rairieburg. I. G. Truesdell Wailnut........w.W alter J. Hoffmann 
os ia wy tm ons Gilmore City........ Giittre Hdwe. Co. Maquoketa Towa Ry. & a Corp. Preston. C. J. Maser Washington.J. W. Bidwell Htg. Co. 
ra Saat Pa Beck & Spiva Gladbrook isiaieiioss H. H. Wentzien, Jr. on Bros. Reinbeck Struwe Hardware Waverly...Geo. J. Kaiser Furn. Co 
'W, re Glidd G. H. Mundt Marengo...R. H. Shannon Hardware Remsen.......Schaaf’s Hardware Store West Liberty... Ditmars-Kerr & Co. 
rah m, wee Grain Co, GOW Be a sesencnennopeoreereeennnen A. F. Hansen Marshalltown.............. Geo. L. Rundall Lice gear ieee Peterson Motor Co. Wrest Side Emil Evers Estate 
Craig St “é ye + pon Comrie Keaasepans yeu JOS. Schumacher Maxwelll........mme5- G. Sherman Rock Rapids.............Gregory & Son Whaiiiax > EC. Grenietal S 
q esseseeesensernom SI KEY Pas erichs wold...........G. F. Wheeler & Co. Maynard Earl Foss Rowley... R. Rosencrans nomenon Ss STUnaee 
Cresco. icholay Guthrie Center,...Lathrop & Sumner McCalleburg....Reed” Hardware Co, Ruth vemos Wigdah! Bros, Whiting...........Whiting Lumber Co. 
cern ar tA. burew A Halbur..... Friedman eg ets Seen = Beene ~ aon a Pg trom) Lec RE EY & Hogan 

port......., ‘ cGregor............McGre ardware a Sams adi 3 I ccceisncaiascs 

Dayton... esses Jacobsen & Burke Harticy aomneenns Weisbrod & Newell Mechanicsville..... ‘Cook & Wierengo Sac sai Wooebi a ot oe 
en Pautsch Sweeties... Witiienen & Henkels  Melbourne.....Melbourne Hardware one ity Battery & Electric Co. Worthington...HHome Hardware Co. 
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WHITE DIARRHEA 














Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 


Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 


return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, | 


Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause.of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 


scopic organisms which multiply with | 


great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 


Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 


raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea, | 


Walko not only prevents White Diar- 


rhea, but it gives the chicks strength | 
and vigor; they develop quicker and | 


feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid-—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won’t lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 


You run no risk. We guarantee to re- . 


fund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
‘Waterloo, lowa. - 


Send me the [J 50c regular size (or 0 $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
ae, promptiy refund my money if not satis- 
f in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). «(P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 
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- Mark (X) in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large peckase contains about 
“two and one-third times as much as small. 





































Comparative Laying Ability 
of Breeds 
It has been so persistently claimed 
that the so-called non-sitting breeds 
are better layers than the larger dual 


of the poultry breeders believe it to be 
true, even to those who breed the 
larger breeds and ought to know 


ad: | better. 
ers are warned to beware of White | 


With the larger number of laying 
contests that are being carried on in 


matter of sitting down and analyzing 
the reports of the managers.of these 
contests to get at facts that are offi- 
cial. ‘In order to get some figures on 
the laying ability of the more popular 
breeds of chickens I took a day off 
and went thru the monthly and annual 
reports of all the laying contests being 
held in the Dominion of Canada. I se- 
lected these Canadian reports solely 
because they are kept by a system 


THE POULTRY 


| White 





Leghorns were 
Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes. 

Next I took the figures for the con- 
tests that are now going forward up 
to the latest reports. This gives re- 


| sults for the winter months of Novem- 


: | ber, December, January and up to Feb- 
purpose breeds, that a large majority | 


| 


ruary 13 of this year, a period of 105 
days during the time when eggs are 
scarcest and in which the profits of 
the laying year are~decided, because 
the hen that. does not make a good 


winter record is not, as a rule, a prof- | 


: pings | itable one to keep. 
this country and Canada it is only a | 





that applies to all of them and because | 


there are one or more contests in ev- 
ery province, which gives us a cross 
section of the North American conti- 
nent which embraces all the ‘different 
climatic conditions that are to be 
found in the northern half of the Unit- 
ed States. We have Nova Scotia as 
representative of the climate of Maine 
and British Columbia to represent the 


climate of our west coast states, while | 


the island of Vancouver represents the 
land where “everlasting spring abides, 


with never withering flowers,’ as 
nearly as any place I have ever 
visited. 


In the several Canadian laying con- 
tests all but a very few of the birds 
are White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, White Wyandottes or Rhode 
Island Reds. There are just a few 
scattering pens of other breeds, not 
enough to use on comparative statis- 
tics, so I used these breeds in making 
up the figures that I am going to 
present. 


The hens used in these contests are | 


entered the fall after they are hatched 
and they are in the contest pens be- 
fore they have begun to lay in many 
cases. There is no chance to select 
the hens from egg records they have 
made and they must represent average 
specimens of the breeds to which they 
belong. Each entry consists of ten 
pullets and as very few contestants 
enter more than one pen we will not 
go far wrong if we say there are one- 
tenth as many flocks represented as 
there are birds entered. For instance, 
the 1,420 Barred Rocks represent the 
entries of 142 different breeders. 
There is a laying contest in each of 
the provinces, all under official super- 
vision, so the figures may be taken 
as being exact, or as nearly so as it is 
possible to get them. First I give the 
aggregate number of each breed in all 
the contests for the year beginning 
Nov. 1, 1926, and ending Oct. 30, 1927. 

There were 1,420 Barred Rocks that 
laid 245,567 eggs, average 179.8. The 
1,910 White Leghorns laid 335,142 
eggs, an average of 175.4. White 
Wyandottes, 320 pullets, 59,581 eggs, 
average 186.1; Rhode Island Reds, 210 
pullets, 35,719 eggs, average 170. It 
wili be seen that in the year’s work 








During this difficult period of 105 
days, 1,590 Barred Rock pullets laid 
49,420 eggs, average 31.1; White Wy- 
andottes 380, laid 13,820 eggs, average 
35.38; Rhode Island Reds 200, laid 7,434 
eggs, average 37.1; White Leghorns 
2,080, laid 63,238 eggs, average 30.4. 





The Baby Chick says: 

“We grow tired 
and restless after 
being confined to a 
brooder house for 
three or four weeks. 
Let us out, if only 
for a short time and 
in a small pen or 
yard, whenever the 
weather will permit 
after we have 
reached this age.” 














There stand the figures. They are 
not mine, but are from official reports. 
If there are any errors they are the 


ones made by me in doing the figur- | 
| ing. 


I have gone over most of them 
twice because they were surprising to 
me. For instance, in the Vancouver 
Island contest 40 Rhode Island Reds 
laid 2,025 eggs in the 105 days, an 
average of 50.5 per pullet. But it 
should be remembered that in the 
Saskatchewan contest last year a 
Barred Rock laid 339 eggs in 365 days. 
—Miller Purvis. 


Brooding Chickens With Hens 


Altho brooding chicks with hens is 
a lost art on some farms, there are 
still-a great many people who depend 
upon hens to brood their chicks. 
Where care is taken to see that the 
hens are free from insects, or diseases 
such as tuberculosis, this is a time 
proved method. 

Hens should be fed as soon as possi- 
ble after the chicks are hatched. This 
helps to keep the hens quiet, other- 
wise they will be apt to leave the nest. 
The chicks get in better condition if 
the hen will stay on the nest with 
them for twenty-four hours. When 
several hens come off at the same 
time it is often best to give the chicks 
to some of the hens and distribute 
the unhatched eggs among the others. 

In cold weather a hen will brood 
from twelve to fifteen chicks success- 
fully, while later in the season a good 
sized hens will brood from fifteen to 
twenty. When large numbers of 
chicks are given to a hen, the chicks 
often become chilled. If additional 
chicks are given to a hen, they should 
be of the same color and size or the 
hen may pick the late arrivals. Such 
transferring can best be done at night, 
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SARGENT-FED-CHICKS 
are Recora/ 


aker 


In 1926 Paul Blex, of 

Coon Rapids, showed 

Sargent-fed birds and 

placed 81 out of 82 en- 

tered. These won 31 

out of 33 firsts, 21 out’ 
of 23 seconds, 7 out of © 
19 grand champions, 12 

out of 14 champions and 

11 out of 14 silver cups. 

The Sargent-fed hens of 

B. E. Craven, of Kel- 

logg, last year laid eggs 

that won all first prizes 

and sweepstakes com- 

peted for in the lowa 

Annual Egg Show. 


Sargent-fed birds were 





champion pen, cham- - 
pion cock, champion 
SARGENTS hen, champion pullet at 
Starting and Eagle Grove. They took 
| ; nine -firsts at Traer in 
| Growing Mash = 1996. Mrs. C. D. Mar-, 
| ae tin’s Sargent-fed hens 
a brought in highest gross 
Scientifically receipts for March and 
Balanced May of all record flocks 


in the state last year, 


Sargent-fed birds are 
record makers in 
growth, vigor, health; 
as egg layers, broilers; 
as prize winners and as 
money makers. That is 
why most Iowa Hatch- 
eries recommend SAR- 
GENT STARTING & 
GROWING MASH_ to 
their customers. That 
is why so many suc- 
cessful poultry raisers 
feed it. That is why it 
will pay you to feed 
SARGENT’S, too. 


Carefully Blended 


Very Palatable 


Insures Strong, 
Healthy Chicks 








$250.00 First Prize — 
other gold prizes. Every 
boy and girl under 20 has 
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TO BOYS AND GIRLS 


Just write a short, plain letter telling us: 


1. Why you think poultry should be fed more 
ster shell the summer months? 
2. y you oyster shell is the best 
eggshell builder? 
3. Why do you think all poultry raisers should 
— = Reef Brand pure crushed oyster 


“ASK YOUR DEALER” 


Ask your Reef Brand dealer for full details 


of this contest or write Depart- 
le Fe ag 
Avenue, New Orleans. 


eef Bran 


99.0% Digestible in 8 hours 


for Poultry- 


Gulf Crushing Company 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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FREE! fe0: 


24 Eggs For 5 « 
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Dealer’s Name. 
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LACES’ FARMER, April 








20, 1928 


(25) 657 | 

















Dear Folks: 





Every cod liver off chick 
from Ames is from a flock that 
has been doubly-tested for 
LIVABILITY, and personally 
checked as to big production. 
The new high standards we 
have set for bigger, healthier 
chicks are a surprise to poul- 
trymen everywhere. Write 
for prices and literature direct 
from Ames before you buy. 


(Signed) Ted Rood 











AMES HATCHERY 
225 Kellogg Ames, Iowa 







This is an Accredited Hatchéry 





i 
altho with quiet hens it can often de 


«some hole or corner where they will 


























Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 
. for destroying 


Roundworms Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 





n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Stere 

Nema Booklet sent free by 








ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT;-MICH., U.S. <A. 
WALKERYIELE, ONT., CAN. 


Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 


AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD 


All chicks from pure bred, culled, and inspected 

flock. All eggs set must weigh 22 os. to the 
dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
delivery, prepaid. 100 500 
S.C. Wh. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $10.00 $47.50 
§.C. Barred Rocks and S.C. Reds. . 12.00 57.50 
Buff Orpington, W. Wyandottes & W. Rocks 13.00 62.50 
Assorted 8.00 37.50 
lc per chick more on orders less than 100. Two, 
three, four and five week old chicks at Sc per 
chick more each week. 20% books your order, 
balance a few days before delivery. Reference, 
First National Bank, Bellevue, Lowa. 


SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY 
Box2 _ Spring Brook, lowa 














Sete eee ‘@ re “@ 











DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 


Consultation by Letter Free 

















LEGHORNS 









































done during the day. 

The hen should be confined in the 
coop, or in a small yard attached to 
the coop, until the chicks are weaned. 
The chicks can be given free range 
after they are a few days old. The 
use of a small covered yard attached 
te the coop gives the hen more free- 
dom and keeps her in better condition. 
If a hen is given free range she will 
often take the chicks thru wet grass 
where they will become chilled and 
die. 

Even when hens are confined, chicks 
will often need to be caught and put 
in their coops during sudden storms. 
Otherwise they are apt to huddle in 


get chilied or drowned. Chicks rarely 
recover completely from any check in 
their growth. 

Chicks brooded with hens should be 
placed on fresh ground, the same as 
chicks that are brooded artificially. 


S ful Chi 
uccessful Chick Raisers 
LOWER PRICES —1 
Accredited Chicks cama: 
All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver 
oil chicks and guaranteed to live. They 


are big profit wnakers—poultry raisers 
everywhere recommend them. 
Prat. Irving King 


nein n reeset SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


50 100 =6500 
Wh. & Buff Leghorns..§ 600 $11.50 $57.50 
Barred and Wh. Rocks. 7.25 14.00 69.00 
Ss. C. a aiceiose, te di-nichanavitien 7 
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The Baby Chick says: 

“Don’t worry about 
us overeating if 
mash is kept before 
us at all times. 
When the feeders 
are allowed to get 
empty and we are 


hungry there is 
danger of us over- 
eating. This self- 





feeding without 
keeping the hoppers 
full is what gives us indigestion, 
overcrowded crops, and other di- 
gestive troubles.” 











It has been definitely proved that 
chicks have fewer diseases and para- 
sites when they are raised under con- 
ditions of this kind. When grass is 
available, the location is more favor- 
able as the chicks need green mate- 
rial. Shade is essential for the chicks, 
especially during warm weather. Corn- 
fields make excellent range for young 
chickens as they obtain many bugs 
and worms. In addition they have 
clean, cultivated ground to run upon 
that is free from disease -or worm 
eggs. 





Summer Houses for Pullets 


Raising young stock away from old 
birds helps to secure proper growth by 
helping to keep the young pullets free 
from diseases and also by allowing 
them a better chance to get the feed 
needed for proper growth. 

When brooder houses are used for 
brooding chicks, they will make excel- 
lent summer quarters for the pullets 
providing the cockerels are sold off as 
broilers. If the cockerels are retained, 
they should be put in separate quar- 
ters so as to give the pullets more 
room. Cockerels will also need a ra- 
tion that will fatten them for market, 
while pullets should receive a ration 
that will give them maximum body 
development. 

If brooder houses are not available 
for rearing pullets during the summer 
months, it will pay to construct spe- 
cial summer houses for this purpose. 
These can be cheaply constructed: 
The essential requirements are protec- 
tion from storms, a place to roost and 
if rodents are numerous, protection 
from such animals. 

A shed type construction, covered 
with hardware cloth as a protection 
against rodents will answer the pur- 
pose very satisfactorily in most places. 
If needed very early in the spring or 
late in the fall it is well to enclose 
two or three sides. When enclosed on 
three sides the birds will be better 
protected from storms than in the 
open type buildings.” Roosts can be 
easily constructed in a house of this 
kind. No dropping boards are neces- 
sary for the house should be put on 
skids so that it can be moved from 
place to place, 

When rodents are not bad, the house 
can be elevated on runners so that the 
pullets can enter the house éasily from 
all directions. This will aid in time 
of storms. Where rodents are bad, it 


“WALDBESER - 
CHICKS~FOR PROFITS 
EVERY BREEDER BLOOD TESTED 2%! 


try profits with Waldbeser’s Chicks. 


S. C. White Minorcas ° 
Light Brahmas . . @-0@ ° 
Assorted ee ae 

Try some these tested 
nce, Morton State 3 











will be necessary to close up such 

















ING F. pati 
ka at prices within reach of ail. STATE ACCREDITED. 14 
LU CHICKS LOW AS 9c EACH 
100% live delivery. —— eggs in season. FREE: Themost unusual b kind. Containsthoceweinel pouting 
Fee ene MASTER BRED CHIGES Write tor tule PUEE BOOK NOW ee to success. Also prices 
BOX 423 COLUMBIA, MNO. 
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Sal \s Greatly 
on" - Reduced 
* Prices for May Delivery 


Now you can buy Lobdell Chicks—the kind that live and bring real, 
big profits—at real money saving prices. Thisis your big opportu- 
nity toget your baby chicks for this year. 


FINEST BREEDING FLOCKS 


Lobdell breeding flocks are constantly culled and inspected by our 
poultry experts—they are all pure-bred, healthy, free range farm 
flocks and are extra heavy egg producers. 

Lobdell chicks are hatched in modern up-to-date incubators under 
expert care and supervision. 


Here’s Proof of Quality and Satisfaction 
“Everyone seeing our flock remarks what a dandy flock we have. 
We never hesitate to tell we got our start from the Lobdell 
Hatchery at Waterloo, Iowa.”—Mrs. Will H. Webb. 
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Price List for May Delivery 50 100 500 

White and Buff Legborns 5.25 10.00 47.50 
Brown pe Sey eee 5.75 11.00 52.50 
White and Barred Rocks - « 628 12.06 57.50 
S.C. Rhode Island Reds . . . 6.25 12.00 57.50 
White Wyandottes ..... 6.75 13.00 62.50 
Buff O: 50 













Light Assorted 
All Lobdell Chicks guaran- 

GUARANTEE 22 orcetred trom nealthy 

parent stock. 100% live 

arrival at your post office. pon’ 
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MAIL THIS ORDER TODAY! 


Please ship me the following Lobdell!l Chicks: 















Quantity 












Date wanted 






Name 





Address 


R. F. D vee TOWN 
Terms—25% with order—Balance 10 days before shipment. 
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WALLACES? FARMER, April 20, 1 
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A little time spent now in sharpening your 
garden and field tools will mean a lot of 
time saved later on. 







A few strokes of a NICHOLSON Mill Bas- 
tard File on hoes, hand plows and mattocks 
will give them the sharp cutting edges that 
make quick work. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S.A. 


—A File for Every Purpose 
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NOLS, 
SSe% 
USA. 


























_ I wish I could show you my chicks! No description can 
give an adequate picture—no photograph can show their 
strong, full-bodied, lively virility. Nothing but seeing them 








can give you a true idea of their stamina and vigor. My i: 
chicks are the real, high quality chicks, that can only be culti- 
vated after years of attention by such an authority as Judge F. A. 




























Shellabarger. They will make money for you as no others can. 
Order them direct from this ad and you will always be glad of it. 


Price per hundred in lots of 100 200 400 

S. ©. White or Brown Leghorns..............cccccsecccccssoess $ 9.85 $ 9.75 $ 9.50 

S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas..........ccseeceeeees 11.85 11.75 11.50 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks............00% Savbdtas ceaveke 12.60 12.50 12.00 
Ash Strain Anconas, Buff Orpingtons........ ry Sretiir rere 12.60 12.50 12.00 
ey > ND 6 aartin haha c'v.0 05-0 Sas poaa Seeks AERO TEST OT SS Oe 13.60 13.50 13.25 

. S&S. L. or Partridge Wyandottes, R. C. Whites.......... pace cgec tee 15.00 14.50 
* Jersey Giants, Light Brahmas.......... bu oaspechbscccineestbicio es mee 20.00 eae 
Heavy Assorted .......ceceesees weKb sown Ket cR tele so ea kha Raa e 9.75 9.50 ne 
TE  MBBOUEOE  00nn 0s 6dsv0cbens aces SirewcS cab eikis's owe @eene vice SOO 7.75 7.60 


Prices guaranteed ten days only. $2 per 100 books your order at these prices for 
shipment whenever you are ready. 5 per cent discount for full cash with order. All 
chicks sents prepaid; 100 per cent live arrival of good, strong, healthy chicks guaran- 
teed. You can buy none better. Send your order today. 


g 7 ; 2 SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 
As a aor service to my customers, | also supply one-, two- and three- weeks- old 
chicks from my $5,000 brooder. Information and prices on request. 





IF SO, WRITE US AT ONCE! 


COCCIDIOSIS 


—is an acute, fatal disease. It will rob you of your 
chicken profits, once it gets a start in your flock. 
6 53 is ae remedy that gets re- 
cocciDi- 0-KIK sults when all others fail. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. SUCCESSFULLY used by 
thousands of poult raisers. Our FREE book gives 
full details on PREVENTION and TREATMENT of 
COCCIDIOSIS. But if you think your chicks have 
Coccidiosis, don’t wait to get our book! Just send $1 
by mail and get the treatment at once before it spreads 
through your entire flock. If you don’t see visible - 
benefits from your, treatment with eocell 1Di- -0- eK 
ae he R-K refund your money! Re: 


Rechisktese 
MOR- KIK MFG. CO., Dept. A, SEYMOUR, IOWA 


















openings and provide a wide door or 
opening so that the pullets will find no 
difficulty in getting in or out. 

A house: of this kind can be put 
along the corn field so that the pullets 
will have good range. An outdoor 
mash hopper should be located con- 
venient to this building. Previsions 
should also be made to supply fresh 
water. Where pullets are raised in 
this manner on good rations they will 
develop strong vitality and be ready 
to produce profitably during the com- 
ing fall and winter. 





Eggs for Vitamins 


During the week of May 1-7 Iowa 
people will learn more about the parts. 


, which the poultry industry-plays in 


supplying home grown vitamins than 


| they have ever known before. “Eggs 
| for vitamins” has been selected for 
the slogan in National Egg Week 


which will be entered into wholeheart- 
edly by Iowa poultrymen and produce 
dealers. 


In former years Iowa people have 


| tried to do their part in National Egg 
| Week by having a state organization 


which would help in furnishing pub- 
licity. This year the state organiza- 
tion is attempting to set up county or- 
ganizations in. every county. The 
county agent has been asked to set up 
these county organizations with the 
help of the inspectors of the Iowa de- 
partment of agriculture, local produce 
merchants, chambers of commerce, 
schools and other people who are in- 
terested either from a production _or a 
health standpoint. 


In some towns restaurant owners 


| are co-operating by putting on special 











will be furnished. 


| Gordon, Ames, Iowa, 
| chairman and 


egg menus during this week. Store 
keepers are co-operating by putting on 
egg grade displays. Attractive posters 
are available which should help deal- 
ers in stimulating interest in eggs as 
food. Newspaper and radio publicity 
The idea of the 
week is to help impress people with 
the value of eggs as a food. In addi- 
tion it is hoped that agitation of this 
kind will help to stimulate interest 
in buying eggs on grade. Hugh E. 
is acting as state 
would appreciate the 
volunteer help of any one interested. 





Clean Up Time 
Spring house cleaning 

needed more in 
than in the dwelling houses. Often ac- 
cumulations of dirt and filth have not 
caused trouble until the weather 
breaks up in the spring as the cold 
weather checks the growth of bacteria 


is usually 


| and holds back the hatching of mites 


| is little use of 








and lice. However, with warm weath- 
er the need for thoro clean-up work 
is essential. 
If the job is not thoroly done there 
starting. Thoro clean- 
ing means the removal of all fixtures 
in the houses such as nests, roosts, 
watering devices, feeding troughs, etc. 
All rubbish should be thoroly cleaned 
out. Scraping is often necessary. Then 
it is advisable to use hot lye water, 
one pound of lye to forty gallons of 


‘water, to thoroly scrub all parts. After 


the house and’ fixtures dry, give them 
a thoro application of spray material. 

When glass substitutes have been 
used for windows during the winter, it 
is often advisable to remove these, 
thoroly dust them and store away for 


| law does not exempt the producer. 





next winter. If this is not done, there — 
will be an unnecessary amount of 
breakage. If it is still too cool tg 
leave these windows off, then they 
can be left on the houses for another 
month and stored away at that time, 
After the houses and fixtures arg 
dry, the fixtures can be replaced, nestg 
filled with clean material and new 
litter placed on the floor. 
Cleaning should not be confined to 
the houses alone. If the yards can be 
plowed and seeded, it will help to keep 
down trouble. Where this can not 
be done, it is essential that all rubbish 
be removed, manure hauled to the 
fields, and plenty of lime spread 
around the buildings. If possible, the 
young birds should be raised on clean 
ground away from the old birds. 





Candling Eggs Important 


Producers often look upon candling 
eggs as a job for the storekeeper and 
produce buyer but not for the origina] 
producer. It is true that this is the 
way that candling is usually done, but 
candling is often an important job for 


| the pro@ucer as well. 


Often blood spots will appear on 
eggs that are comparatively fresh. If 
the eggs are to be sold on grade or if 
they are sold to special customers, it 


| is important that such eggs be can- 
| dled out. 


The Iowa law makes it ille- 
gal to sell eggs that are not fit for 
human consumption This part of the 
In 
addition to living up to the law, there 
is a practical benefit from the stand- 
point of selling a guaranteed product. 

Candling eggs which are to be set 
under hens or placed in the incubator 
is also a good practice. Eggs with 


| slight cracks, eggs with large air cells 


| or any other 





the poultry houses | 


| again candled. 
| show live germs can be thrown out. 





imperfections can be 
thrown out and used for cooking. This 
will cause less loss and a higher per- 
centage of hatch. 

After eggs have been in the incv- 
bator for seven days they should be 
Eggs which do not 


These infertile eggs can be boiled and 
fed. Where a candle of the search- 
light, type is used it does not take 
long to candle the eggs in an incu- 
bator. If eggs are again candled on 
the fourteenth day, it is possible to 
check the moisture as well as to throw 
out eggs: with dead germs. 





Molasses Good for Chickens 


When cane molasses is Substituted 
for corn to the extent of 5 or 10 per 
cent of the ration, it has proved desir- 
able, according to tests conducted at 
the Ohio station. A flock of laying 
hens during the fall and winter months 
increased egg production 17 per cent 
when 5 per cent of the ration was mo- 
lasses. Death loss was also lowered. 

When fed to growing chicks, their 
rate of growth was increased. Chicks 
fed a ration containing 5 per cent mo- 
lasses weighed almost 18 per cent 
more at eight weeks of age than those 
receiving similar rations without mo- 
lasses. 

Molasses is rich in vitamin B and 
contains potassium salts in consider- 
able amounts. It is probable that the 


virtue of molasses lies in these. 
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IOWA'S FINEST HATCHERY 
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Mixed (as they run)” 

Post Paid 100 per cent Delivery. 
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Loads Hay the Money- 
Making Way 
Gently—Quickly~Cheaply 

The loader with the adjustable 
cylinderwhichcan beset tosweep 
the or to operate at any 
reasonable height to get the clean 
hay without disturbing the trash 


Rock Island 
No. 158 Windrow Loader 
With Original Jointed Elevator 
Handles clover, alfalfa, peas 
and beans gently without We 
ero’ —" Larne h a 
Gai r of the No. 
158 en mounted in the 
axle, w mounted on the 
frame, a full floating axle 
with no unnecess ae 
ler bearings—light 
Upper elevator, emg sideboards 
and compression slats, can be lowered to 


start the load, ie hed up - ya om me 
matically as 1s t, de! 
hay onto rack se by Solis a 
wind—an easy job for en man monte rack, 

Be anion of loader is adjustable to suit 

quantity and condition of hay. Steel 

pec cause hay to be fed ontoelevator 
with no chance of its catching in corners 
and winding. 

Sold by your local Rock Island Imple- 
ment dealer. 

Free book, illustrates and describes this loader. 
Write today for book WF'-121, 


Rock Island Plow @ 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


































































A estan and Weather- 
proof Garage Erected in a 
Few Hours at Low Cost! , 

Now you may oave the finest garage at the son 


est cost. These famous all-metal garages and 
are the last word in permancy, beauty 
economy. Heavily | sone nage om —_a 
sections and all necessary parts are shipped to 
you with complete instructions how to 
erect. haope fit er This type of =—s- 
struction by state board of agriculture. 
Write for te free booklet snd ae prints giving full 
Pewtotion of. all-steel garages, hog sheds, brood- 
ing houses, machinery ulldings. ete. 


FREE! * ee: whe answers this - 


will send a valuab 
a pou pane ‘ate absolutely without 
—— Charge or obligation. 


ZACHAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Higley Bullding Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner of the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 
Advertise: made es- 
pecially io yen — ° a that 8 
vertised yo buy are exactly as 








What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must bel” 








Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 











Preventing Sore Shoulders 


It is not easy to cure a bruised or 
sore shoulder or neck of a horse dur- 
ing the rush of spring work. Preven- 
tion is much easier. Using a collar 
that fits and having the hames the 
right size and shape are the most im- 
portant things. The collar should be 
sound and whole. Breaks in the col- 
lar covering are almost sure to cause 
sores or bruises. Just as dangerous 
are the hollows and ridges imthe sur- 
face of the collar. 

Too short a collar or a set of tugs 
attached too high up on hames makes 
most neck sores. Collars that are too 
wide at the point of the shoulders or 
too long or that have the point of pull 
too low cause most sores and bruises 
on the shoulders. Collars with enough 
space to slip the hand between the 
bottom of the neck and collar when 
the horse is at rest are in most cases 
the right length. The collar should 
fit close to the neck on the sides, espe- 
cially at the point of the shoulder. 

Generally, a well fitted collar can 


- be used by the same horse thruout the 


work season. Some horses that are 
worked little if any during the winter 
lose much flesh during the rush work 
season and as a result collars that fit 
well in March are too wide in late 
April or May, with resulting discom- 
fort and injury. 

Keeping the collar clean is almost 
as important as having it fit well. If 
cleaned nightly when removed most 
if not all the dirt can be rubbed off 
with a corn cob or a brush. [If left 
to dry over night, scraping with a 
knife is almost essential to getting dirt 
loose, 





Garnavillo, lowa, Co-operatives 


Garnavillo, lowa, is headquarters for 
several strong farmers’ co-operatives. 
The Garnavillo Creamery, in its annual 
report, shows that in 1927, 340,300 
pounds of butter were made and that 
$135,475.54 paid out in cash to the 
186 patrons. The average price paid 
was 51.2 cents, the highest in recent 
years. A. G. Backhaus is president, 
A. J. Kregel, secretary. F. W. Hes- 
sel is buttermaker. Incidentally the 
creamery has a very attractive plant, 
good looking both outside and in. 

The shipping association at Garna- 
villo handled 196 cars last year, with 
total net receipts of nearly $300,000. 
Hogs made up the bulk of the busi- 
ness. J. H. Kaiser is president, and 
H. H. Dettmer, manager. A. F. Kra- 
mer, who sends us the report, notes, 
however, that the receipts were 29 
per cent less than in 1926. 





The Cost of Discipleship 
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Mutual. 


Iowa Farmers’ themselves 


MORE money in their pockets. 


and honest. 


hail policy should be—and more. 


parisons on what you can save. 


W. P. Dawson, President 





LOST—One Million Dollars! 


Iowa Farmers Would Have 
$1,000,000 MORE 
for Hail Losses if All Compa- 
nies Had Paid Their Members 
in the Same Proportion on 
Assessments as Square Deal 


founded 
Square Deal in 1920 that they might re- 
ceive hail protection at actual cost. Their 


1921 through 1927 Square Deal Mutual 
paid back to its members in hail losses 
approximately 70% of their assessments. 
Had all companies paid their policyhold- 
ers in the same proportion, fowa farmers 3. Ea. 
would today have One Million Dollars 


Square Deal gives this remarkable serv- 
ice because it is a real farmers’ mutual 
organization—started by farmérs, served 
by farmer agents, and operated by farmer 


officers and directors. Square Deal is in #. Heidelberg, Anthon 
business solely to give its members hail Saco’ Hengel, Fenton 
Kanawha 
protection at the lowest cost per acre. rents Hopp, Minden 
a os. S. Kakac, Sarat 
Its overhead expense is nominal, its sal Sane # Rowe, al pan 
aries small, its commissions moderate. A. F. Klink, Primghar 
John E. Koth, Galva 
S B. , ey gocner 
Full Market Value Settlement ie oust Pleagant. e 
. ‘ ver, le 
By taking out a Square Deal policy you M. E. —~ Odebolt 
know you are going to get full market 1. D. Luers, Washington 
F. W. Lundquist, Fairfield 
value for your crop loss—not an indefi- © W. Meakiem, sieecten 
‘“. ” u hrens, tt 
nite “percentage settlement. J. G. Merritt, Glidden 
sa ap EE itis Ny Prova 
° 9 ce 
Check Your Own Losses Murray, Mechanicsville 
Burt “ey Mount Vernon 
Square Deal is now beginning a new ad- ag tg ag" Senge 
justment service by which members may pg ® G. Ossian, Stanton 
learn how to check their own losses. = c. deageen Georm Sake 
When a hail storm visits you, our ad- A. J. Pringle, Greene 
juster will teach you the correct method are Ee Ryan, ——. : 
of estimating crop losses. You may then Ralph “Smith, a? 
om: loar, 
check our adjustment on your own losses Theodore Sesnmanen ce Secloas 
or your neighbor’s’ as well. Thus you Sete amen, ne 
F estcot, a 
may KNOW that your settlement is fair Paul C. ‘Wilschensan. mf te 


The Square Deal policy is all that any 
the facts before you buy hail protection. 


Write for our latest free comparative fig- 
ure card showing dellars and cents com- 


Square Deal Mutual Hail Insurance Association 


Capital City Bank Building, Des Moines, lowa 





Square Deal County Field 
Representatives: 
A. M. Avery, Mason City 
Alfred Anderson, Kimbaliton 
J. O. Anderson, Story City 
goal has been realized. Each year from U. S. Butler, Williamsburg 


ar Conger, Riceville 
A. E. Cormaney, Blairsburg 
Bert Davidson, Grundy Center 
h I. Dexter, Grinnell 
H. C. Dewar, Cherokee 
L. R. herty, Brooklyn 
Wm Prairie City 


man, Woodward 
; Hammans Afton 
. Springville 
eae jaurens 


Herman Wieben, Holstein 
H. M. McKeen, Sac City 
Heike A. Rust, Sheffield 
Ww. Ea Knief, Westgate 
- Neal, Shell Rock 
E. F. Lipsett, Weldon 
Nels H. Hoogensen, Harlaz 
If interested im assisting us 
to choose a representative in 
our county, to work with our 
oss adjuster, write us. 


Get : 


R. T. Packer, Secretary 
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exceeding difficulty. Possibly taking 
the proverb literally instead of in its 
real meaning, they were astonished 
out of measure, and commenced to 
whisper among themselves, “If this is 
true, how then is it possible for any 
man to be saved?” And Jesus looking 
upon them said, “With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God, for all 
things are possible with God.” That 
is, things that seem impossible to man 
are possible with God. The grace of 
God makes things possible which oth- 
erwise would be impossible. 


What was the future of this young 
man? We do not know. Observe that 
Jesus’ treatment of him was-strikingly 
like that of Nicodemus. In fact, they 
belonged to the same class; both were 
looking for salvation by good works, 
and the great object of Jesus was to 
impress upon them that it was not 
by good works, but by giving up their 
own will and submitting to the Divine 
will that they were to obtain eternal 
life. 

The second incident of the lesson 
probably occurred on the last day that . 
Jesus taught in the temple courts, and 
probably after He had answered the 
Pharisees with reference to the resur- 
rection, and left them disputing on the 





porch, taking up a position where He | 





could view the crowds that were pass- 
ing thru what was known as the court 
of the women. Altho the topography 
of the temple is indistinct, and espe- 
cially this part of it, we know that 
under the colonnade which surrounded 
the court of the women and provided 
room enough for more than 15,000 wor- 
shipers, provision was made for re- 
ceiving religious and charitable con- 
tributions. Along this colonnade were 
thirteen trumpet shaped boxes bear- 
ing an inscription marking the object 
for which the voluntary contribution 
was made. 

Jesus apparently watched those who 
made contributions. Some who were 
large givers, coming with much osten- 
tation, cast in much; others, coming 
with a feeling of shamefacedness that 
they had so little to ‘contribute, cast 
in little. The Jews in Christ’s day 
were very large contributors to benev- 
olent purposes, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the temple treasury 
was found by Pompey to contain, after 
having lavishly defrayed every possi- 
ble expenditure, two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars in cash and precious 
vessels to the value of nearly ten mil- 
lions. ; 

As Jesus sat there and watched the 
worshipers, He noticed one poor, lone 
widow, having every appearance of a 
pauper, who held in her hand the 





smallest contribution, two mites, 
which together had the value of one- 
fourth of our cent. It was all that she 
had, all that she had been able to save 
of her small income. And as Jesus 
saw this poor woman drop in this pit- 
iful sum, and contrasted it with the 
vast amounts that the rich were osten- 
tatiously putting in, He called His dis- 
ciples and said: I say unto you, this 
poor widow has cast in more than all 
these rich people are casting in. They 
have it to spare; it involves no sacri- 
fice; but this woman has made a great 
sacrifice, for she has given all she 
had. She never saw Him. Jesus 
said nothing to her; but this self-deny- 
ing sacrifice has ever remained in the 
the church like the perfume of Mary’s 
alabaster, that filled the house. 

A contribution for benevolent pur- 
poses has two distinct objects: First, 
it is an act of worship, and the value 
of the contribution in this point of 
view is not in its amount. The meas- 
ure of its value is in the degree of sac- 
rifice involved. is quite different 
from the secondary object of the con- 
tribution—the extension of the Lord’s 
work. Here quantity counts, but so 
far as its effects on the individual are 
concerned it is not the quantity but 
the sacrifice, a lesson which the 
church in all ages would do well to 
remember. 
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|| added shade of formality. 


: *regiments are being formed. 


at her with shadowed eyes. Bitterly she 
desired to see a face of tenderness and 
desire, to fashion those stern features into 
the eager, loving face she had seen some- 
times in the summer that was past. But 
she could find only reproof and question- 
ing, even malice. She shut her eyes 
tight, and as she sank swiftly into dull 
sleep the faces of Lincoln and of Whipple 
merged and flowed into each other, into 
one corded visage distorted with pain. 
She woke with a cry. The moonlight 
was still white at the window. The world 
was motionless as before. Some horribly 
eppressive sense of impending calamity 
almost strangled her, and she lay motion- 
less, breathing in long, silent gasps. Whip- 
ple seemed near to her; almost she could 
feel his presence. But his nearness was 
pain, unbearable pain. At last again she 
swam into sleep thru pain and fear, this 
time not to waken until Helen knocked 
at her door, midforenoon of the next day. 
“Can you get up quickly, Minna?’ she 
asked when Minna had told her to come 
in. “Lieutenant Whipple is downstairs 
and wants to see you. Father had said 
we shouldn’t call you, and I told him, but 
he said he would wait, he couldn’t come 
n° 
Minna was already out of bed, search- 
ing her bureau for clean stockings and 
underclothing. “Bring me some fresh 
water, quickly, there’s a dear,” she said. 
“But first tell him I'll be right down.” 
The cold water did not freshen her 
puffed and discolored face as she could 
have wished, but in a very little while 
she was hurrying softly down the stairs, 
her . heart pounding painfully .as_ she 
turned the knob and entered the little 
parlor. 


HIPPLE rose at her entrance, and 
stood beside the open door. He was 
wearing the worn service uniform in 


' which she had first seen him that sum- 


mer, the day on the General Grant, and 
he bowed formally as she entered. j 

“I’m so sorry to keep you waiting so 
long,”’ she told him. “I was very lazy 
this morning, I guess.” She was study- 
ing his face so eagerly that she realized 
it must be apparent to him. And she 
flinched inwardly at his cold, sad gaze, 
at the forma! courtesy of his reply. 

“Do not blame yourself at all. I know 
that you must have been very tired. I 
should not have called. so early in the 
day, but I wished to see you in the very 
short time at my disposal.’”” He seemed 
to straighten, and his voice took on an 
‘I wish to 
apologize,’’ he told her, “for my conduct 
yesterday morning. I was inexcusably 
rude. You had done a very brave and 


| difficult thing, which might have been 


immensely useful. I want to thank you 
for it now, and to express my regret for 
my failure to appreciate it at the time.” 

“Oh, it was all foolish, I guess. Don’t 
blame yourself, Wayne.”’ His words should 
‘have warmed her, she knew. But the 
tone was so cold, so detached. She was 
only frightened, troubled. 

“I do blame myself. I came to tell 
you that. And I came, too, to bid you 
good-bye.” For the single word, it seemed 
that his voice broke and emotion swept 
his face. Then he went on steadily, al- 
most harshly, as tho repeating a speech 
which had been carefully rehearsed. ‘‘My 
company has been ordered to join Grant’s 
army before Richmond. We leave tomor- 
row morning for Cleveland, where new 
I am bid- 
ding you good-bye in a double sense, be- 
cause I know that I shall not come back. 
I have felt ali along that if I returned to 
the front, I would not come back. Now 
in some way I am sure that it is true. 
I want you to know that you have given 
me a few happy hours this summer—the 
last I shall have.” 

“Oh, Wayne—Wayne—” her throat was 
choked with sobs. She yearned toward 
him inexpressibly, but she was withheld— 
not now, as always before, by something 
within herself, but by something in him. 

He took one stiff step toward her, held 


' out-a cold, meaningless hand. His face 


Was wooden in its intensity of resolution. 

She clung to the hand, pressed it against 
her breast, but it was nerveless, cold. 
Unbearably she yearned now, for the first 
time, to hold him tight in her arms, to 
kiss his eyes, his lips. Her eyes 
dimmed with passion. ‘‘Wayne—don’t— 


. oh, don’t——” 


The hand slipped from her grasp. He 
Was bowing, turning. Thru a blur of 


| tears she saw that the rectangle of light 
' in the door was empty. Down the nar- 


row walk an erect figure in blue was 
marching swiftly. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ILD mist from the bay clung in heavy 
: folds about the shabby steamer that 
ay at the Sandusky wharf. The biting 
smoke from its stack mingled with the 


) chill morning air and flowed about the 
| Silent groups of people who lined the 


. The men of Whipple’s battalion 


ie been on leave in Sandusky over the 


night; and now this steamer, which had 
‘brought: a detachment of veterans to 
Johnson's Island the day before, was to 
‘take the local soldiers back to Cleveland, 


~ STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 16) 


where a brigade was being formed for 
Grant’s army. 

Minna stood there, silent, with the rest, 
feeling their presence but no kinship with 
them, feeling inexpressibly alone. Whipple 
had taken her hand in his for a moment, 
and had looked into her eyes. She thought 
she would never forget the look in his 
face. Then, without even a pressure of 
her fingers in his, he had turned away to 
his mother and his sister. 

She saw the companies formed, heard 
Wayne's voice in commands, deadly cold, 
saw the men file aboard stiff and clumsy 
under their blanket rolls. There was a 
muffled clang of bells, a brief thumping 
of paddle wheels, and the steamer van- 
ished into the swirling fog. 

Intolerable fear bit at Minna’s heart. 
The boat might collide, be foundered in 
the very harbor; and this was but the 
first of countless horrible perils. She 
knew why Wayne had.not spoken—he did 
not expect to come back. But she had 
wanted him to speak—wanted some word, 
some sign, that might make his going 
less terribly hard to bear. 

‘She turned away in an agony of deso- 
lation, her eyes blurred by tears. Shak- 
ing, silk-clad arms suddenly clasped her 
shoulders, and she saw dimly the dis- 
torted, tear-stained face of Wayne's 
mother. 

“You'll have to be my girl now, Minna,” 
she was sobbing hysterically. ‘‘We’ll have 
to comfort each other.” - 

Minna’s heart gave a quick start of 
surprise. ‘There, there,” she soothed the 








trembling woman. “Don’t you worry. 
He’ll come back, all right, like he did 
before.’” Meamwhile, she was wondering 
Had Wayne expressed* to his mother some- 
thing of his feeling toward Minna, or was 
Mrs. Whipple merely following the ex- 
ample of other mothers right and left, 
who were clinging to younger women, 
wives and sweethearts of the men who 
had gone? 

In any case, there was to be no doubt 
that Mrs. Whipple regarded Minna as her 
son’s betrothed. The girl realized this as 
she guided the older woman gently home, 
and stopped to talk with her for a little 
while. And she realized that Wayne’s 
mother might very naturally have made 
this assumption without any direct state- 
ment from him, since they had been to- 
gether during the summer, and since all 
the other .young people of their group had 
been married or engaged before the men 
left for the front. 

The rest of the town, she found, made 
the same guess. Her difficult trip to 
Johnson’s Island, on the night of the at- 
tempted raid, a garbled account of which 
had got about, was interpreted as a heroic 
attempt for the personal safety of -her 
lover, Whipple; and she was unspeakably 
embarrassed by the congratulations which 
she occasionally received for this exploit, 
but at the same time she was glad that 
the story really was helping to smother, 
effectually and swiftly, the few scattered 
and lingering suppositions as to her fath- 
er’s possible share in the conspiracy. 

INNA was amused by Hermann’s at- 

titude, and at the same time she 
was just a little hurt; for he accepted 
her reputed status as Lieutenant Whip- 
ple’s fiancee just a shade too complac- 
ently—and promptly transferred his at- 
tentions to her sister Helen. By that 
young lady he was, in the absence of more 





eligible acquaintances, and in view of her 


father’s outspoken approval and Minna’s 
rather inevitable acquiescence, receiveg 
very kindly, to say the least. And soon 
Minna found herself accompanying the 
pair as chaperone. 

She had her hours of hard uncertainy— 
hours when she thought she must go to 
Mrs. Whipp'e and tell her the truth about 
her relations with Wayne, hours when she 
felt she could not bear to see amother per- 
son who would talk about the war. What 
if Wayne should come back, in spite of 
all he had said—and come back not loy- 
ing her? What if he regarded her atti- 
tude during his absence as an imposture? 
And if he did not come back, would she 
then be in-@ sense a virgin widow, des- 
tined to a life of loneliness? She wantea 
him to come back, wanted him with 
a degree of passion which made unbear- 
able the hopelessness he had enjoined 
upon her. 

But Mrs. Whipple depended on her so 


‘much, as weeks went by with only frag. 


mentary word from Wayne, that Minna 
did not try to undeceive her; and her 
conscience was relieved to some extent, 
when it had seemed she could stand the 
uncertainty no longer, by a letter she at 
last received from him—tho as she rea@ 
and re-read the words, she did not now 
whether to be more glad or sorry that he 
had written them: 

“Dear Minna: I have gathered from my 
mother’s letters that she regards: us ag 
engaged. I have not undeceived her, and 
shall not do so. You must do as you wish 
about it. But you know that I do not re- 
gard you as bound to me in any sense— 
even the slightest. I could not, of course, 
From the moment T knew that I was toe 
go to the front again, I have not expect- 
ed to return. There is no more to say, 
Sincerely, Wayne Whipple.” 
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Hang on the Anchor 


Waar do your fence corhéxg cost? We know, Companies all over the world, it certainly could 


of course, that more time and ea ey is spent on 
fencing than for the maintenance D 
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one thing on the farm. We know, todNikat— 


serve the farmer efficiently and economically. 
While the demands on the farm are not as 
severe, they are far more numerous. For 


nine times out of ten—the trouble starts athe corner post and gate post, for silo, wind- 
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corner post. Yet, when the 1,000 Iowa Farmers 
who are testing Never-Creep Anchors, began 
writing us that their corner posts had formerly 

’ cost five, six and seven dollars—not to mention 
the worry and inconvenience—we realized the 
substantial saving in money—in addition to the 
time and labor—that the Never-Creep Anchor 
offered the farmer. Truly, it 


Solves EVERY Anchorage Problem 
on the Farm 


If the Never-Creep Anchor could, for 15 years, 
meet every test and answer every requirement 
of Railroads, Telegraph, Telephone and Power 


If Never-Creeps will do the work quicker and better, if they will save 


you money and 





ce your maintenance costs—you are — 7 Ter 
Hard- 3 


mill, litter carrier, grape arbor or hay 
nck, for permanent or temporary pur- 
poseaNin sand or gumbo, the Never- 

Creep wilRdo the job—cheaper— 

quicker — bettéex’ For length of 

service, for eadexof installa- 

tion, for minimum™nainten- 

ance cost, the Never-Creey 

Anchor is unsurpassed! 


—and this 
Coupon will bring 
them to YOU! 


x 
Xe 


money every day you are without them. If your local Lumber, 


ware or Implement Dealer cannot supply you, mail this coupon to us. 


NEVER-CREEP Se ee ek 
diately refunded if these anchors are not satis- 
reapect. 


Anchor { "sv 


Manufactured by 
CHANCE COMPANY, Centralia, Missouri 


Anchors on the farm. 


—— Complete information concerning the 
uses and possibilities of Never-Creep 


——Never-Creep Anchors at $1.95 each, with the 


factory im every 


Name 


imme- 
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‘eruel, cruel! Or was it the war that 
was cruel, and was Wayne kind? No 
at all to hint that he loved her, 
that he thought of her with pleasure. But 
that was like Wayne, in his utter hope- 
ess. And it left little enough of 

‘pope for her. : 
She found refuge in work, hard work. 
t, there was her dress to make for 
the wedding of Mamie Foster. Then there 
were other dresses, for Helen and Ruby 
and for herself, and social activities of 
many kinds. For from the time of Whip- 
*s departure, the inclusion of the 
Herbst girls in social events became all 
most a matter of course. Minna won her 
place swiftly, now. She gave more than 
anyone else toward the Republican ladies’ 
pazaar, and worked as hard as anyone 
in making comfort bags for the sailors 
and soldiers. She could be depended on 
absolutely. She was always ready to talk, 
and always talked interestingly, but nev- 
er maliciously; and women found that 
when the question of including her in 
some social plan was raised at home, 
their men folks were invariably on her 
side. “Gus Herbst’s daughter?’ they 
would ask. “Sure, better invite her.” 





T A Republican political rally late in | 


October, which her father thought it 
imperative that they should attend, Min- 
na received her first definite’ news of 
Burleigh since the raid. ‘The chief speak- 
er of the evening, Governor Brough, con- 
gratulated the citizens of Sandusky upon 
the fact that Bennett Burleigh, ‘‘the lead- 
er of that notorious band of desperadoes 
that recently menaced the peace and se- 
curity of your fair city,” had been ar- 
rested in Toronto. A strange, sad pain 
filled Minna’s heart at the words, and 
tho Burleigh seemed infinitely far away 
from her now, like a person remembered 
from another life, she heard little more 
of. that speech. 

for a day she was profoundly excited 
by a rumor that Whipple’s company 
might be returned to Lake Erie. The 
government was placing heavier guards 
along the northern frontier, and especial- 
ly at the military prisons, because of the 
continued rumors and threats of raids. 
Forts were being erected on Johnson’s 
Island, and a battery was installed on 
Cedar ‘Point. 

Then, in sharp and desolating contra- 
diction came the official announcement 
that the brigade to which Whipple and 
his men were attached, which had been 
for a time near Washington, was mov- 
ing south; and then, for weeks, no news 
at all. ‘ 

Meanwhile, the hopeless disruption of 
the Democratic party, which had begun 
when its candidate repudiated his plat- 


form, had contributed to increase the ad- 


vantage given the Republicans by the 
Union victories in the field. In the very 
paper in which glaring headlines an- 
nounced that the Republicans had swept 
the country and Lincoln was overwhelm- 
ingly re-elected, Minna found this little 
notice on an inside page: ‘“‘Bennett Bur- 
leigh extradited—will be brought to Port 
Clinton, Ohio, for trial, since his crimes 
were committed in Ottawa county wa- 
ters.” And again she felt that strange, 
deep pain, more significant than her re- 
sponse to the great news of the election. 


R. HERBST’S business went on with- 

out check. He secured new con- 
tracts in connection with the building of 
the forts on the island. The union vic- 
tories had sent great numbers of pris- 
oners north, and the population of the 
stockade was greater than ever before, 
while the number of soldiers on the island 
was also large. Hence the contracts for 
meat, flour, straw, wood and other sup- 
plies were increasingly lucrative. But Mr. 
Herbst complained bitterly when, one 
night in December, a sled-load of meat 
being taken across to the island on the 
hew ice broke thru, and a dozen quarters 
were lost. 

For Minna, the dragging winter was 
punctuated by social events of various 
Sorts—a costume ball, a Gottschalk con- 
cert, the panorama of Paradise Lost, that 
she attended with Hermann and Helen. 
Under the inspiration of his accepted love 
for Helen, and with her father’s assist- 
ance in financial matters, Hermann was 
fast assuming the manner and appear- 
ance. of a successful business man. Minna 
could be glad for Helen. She was too 
miserable, in the daily stress of painful 
emotion iff which she live@, to be other 
than grateful for her own freedom from 
his attentions. . 

For still there was little news of Wayne. 
His brigade was with Grant's army be- 
fore Richmond; that was all she knew. 
But Minna’s mind was quick to picture 
his sufferings these winter nights, lying 
dry-eyed and tense in her unheated room 
alone, and day after day she searched 
with dull foreboding the fragmentary and 
undependable lists of the slain. 

For a time, her interest was divided 
by the news of the arrest of Beall, fol- 
lowing his participation in a raid in New 
York state, and of his rapid trial and 
conviction. He was sentenced to be 
hanged; and Minna found more fascinat- 
ing than the news from Sherman’s army 

account of Lincoln’s granting him a 
reprieve tovenable Beall’s moter to see 
herison.- She read Beail’s final statement: 

Tam. not. 4 
ty. I die for society. My 
ids are clean of blood, unless spilled 

_ conflict, and not a cent enriched my 


are of committing any crime. 





pocket.’”” She could almost hear Beall’s 
deep voice saying these words, see the 
flash in his hazel eyes, and the lift of 
his head. 

And in February he was hanged; and 
Burleigh was in the Port Clinton jail, a 
few miles from Sandusky, still awaiting 
trial. A great legal battle was being 
fought to save him. The Confederate gov- 
ernment had acted in his behalf, and 
Jefferson Davis had issued a special man- 
ifesto stating that Burleigh was a duly 
commissioned officer in the Confederate 
navy, and was acting under express or- 
ders from his superiors in the seizure of 
the Philo ®airsons and the attempted at- 
tack on Johnson's Island. But the chances 
in his favor seemed small. Often and 
often Minna wondered about him, visioned 
him sitting a captive hour after hour and 
day after day. She hated the thought of 
Burleigh’s active, powerful, sun-loving 


| body shat in a cell. 


UT she forgot Beall and Burleigh alike, 

forgot most things but her pain, when 
in the middle of February, Sandusky was 
shaken by the news that the regiment 
to which Whipple and many other San- 
duskians belonged had been cut to pieces 
in one of Lee’s fimal desperate movements. 


| The news was belated, fragmentary, hor- 


ribly unsatisfying. One report said that 
all the officers of five companies had 
been killed, another that two companies 
were completely missing. The names of 
certain kilNed and wounded eventually 
came thru. There was no specific news 
of Wayne. But in the face of his forebod- 
ings, and the evidence of this disaster 
that must have touched him somehow, it 
was all but impossible to hope; and Minna 
told herself that now, at last, she gave 
him up indeed. 

Then came weeks when even such pro- 
foundly urgent personal interests as Min- 


| na’s were all but forgotten in the excite- 





ment of general events; the great days 
of the latter part of February, and of 
March, when the news of Sherman’s com- 
pletion of his successful campaign in the 
Carolinas was followed by that of Grant’s 
final operations around Richmond—the 
surrender of Lee’s army—the end of the 
war! There were days of almost incred- 
ulous expectation, followed by days of un- 
restrained rejoicing. Bells were rung, 
fireworks were set off, ministers went 
into orgies of thanksgiving in hour-long 
sermons on the lessons of the war, and 
the consumption of hard liquor was enor- 
mous. 

Gus Herbst’s saloon had triple its usual 
business. Night after night he worked 
until midnight or later, and came home 
tired but mildly jubilant. Minna would 


| wait for him and have coffee and cakes or 


biscuit ready for a lunch before he went 
to bed. 

Mr. Herbst was constantly employed 
with many other matters. He was dis- 
posing of various interests and stocks of 
all kinds of goods which he had been 
holding in connection with his work as 
a government contractor. For several 
months—indeed, ever since Lincoln’s re- 
election—he had foreseen the end of the 
war; and this was aj foresight which was 
very exceptional for the time and for his 
station in the business world. He had 
realized that the end of the war would 
mean, sooner or later, the end of high 
prices. Accordingly, he had been con- 
sistent and untiring in his efforts to con- 
vert property of all kinds into cash. He 
had been able to dispose of the supplies 
of various sorts which he had accumu- 
lated for the conspirators, chiefly to the 
government; not always at prices which 
yielded the profit he wanted, but still not 
at a loss. Other stocks of goods and sup- 
plies, as well as property he had acquired 
incidentally to his work as contractor— 
warehouses, a smail farm, a little freight 
steamer—he sold. 

He redoubled his efforts in this direction 
after the actual end of the war, and con- 
sequently was busy every. minute of a 
long day. He wanted his breakfast be- 
fore sunrise, and Minna would rise to 
make his coffee and eat with him, in the 
dim kitchen lighted only by a candle. 

As they were breakfasting thus one 
April morning, with little to say to each 
other because both were sleepy, the kitch- 
en door was suddenly pushed open si- 
lently. They looked about, and saw the 
white, frightened face of Hermann Kratz. 
His cap and touseled hair were beaded 
with moisture from the fog which still 
wrapped the streets. 

“Why, Herman,” Minna greeted him, 
rising. ‘“‘What’s the matter?” 

“The president -has been shot!” 


(Continued next week) 





RAPID INCREASE IN HIDE PRICES 


Country hides are selling for almost 
double what they were a year ago, and 
choice packer hides are running about 11 
cents a pound higher, or an average of 
75 per cent. This is due to the fact that 
all. surplus leather since the war has 
been entirely used up, both in this coun- 
try and in other countries, and the num- 
ber of cattle sent to market has steadily 
declined in the past seven or eight years. 

Every one will agree that hides have 
been too low ever since the war. Hides 
sold as high as 20 cents a pound prior 
to the war, and their present price of 25 
cents is just about right to be in line 
with other farm products. Market ex- 
perts all agree that the change in price 
of hides has been a factor in bringing 
about the present high price of cattle, 



































You'll Like It 
Right From the Start 


Ra from the moment you first throw the 
clutch into gear, you'll like the cutting, 
handling and all-around performance of the 


John Deere 
High-Lift Mower 


Its 21-point clutch insures instant 
starting of the knife in the heaviest 
hay. Its patented balanced drive gears 
deliver maximum power to the knife. 
Its carefully-fitted cutting parts, 
made of highest-grade materials, 
insure clean-cutting for a longer 
period with less repair expense. 


The simple field adjustments are 
easily and quickly made to keep the 


Write to us for free folder illustrating and fully 
alien “ Moline, Illinois and ask for folder AM-745 


Mower. Address John Deere, 


THE TRADE 





OHN=DEERE 


MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


John Deere in good cutting order. 
When repairs are necessary they 
can be easily made with ordinary 
tools right on the farm. 


Before you buy, see the John Deere. 
Get on the seat; operate the lift. 
Note the extreme simplicity of this 
machine. It’s a John Deere Quality 
product—your assurance of 
satisfaction. 


describing the John Deere 











STIFF-STALKED HI-BRED 





lowa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925—1926—1927 


Hi-Bred Corn has won this cup in hot 
competition, and, in addition, 3 Gold 
Medals and Blue Ribbons—all for 
hi-yield. This record has never been 
equaled. . A. Wallace and his 
associates have worked and are 
working to make Hi-Bred Corn su- 
preme. Ask your county agent to 
write to Joe Robinson, at Ames, for 
yield test records giving official results 
with Hi-Bred Corn. Remember, we sell 
the only Hi-Bred on the market. Every 
ear we sell is from a detasseled stalk. 
Hi-Bred Corn has a stiff stalk, doesn’t 
blow down like other corn. Corn plant- 
ing begins in 2 weeks. You have no 
time to lose. Write for prices at once to 
J. J. NEWLIN 
Sales Manager Hi-Bred Corn Company 
(The man who grows the corn) 
GRIMES, |lOWA- 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines, on lowa 
Primary No. 7 


CLOVER'8: 
ea 
a 


money. t Fons catalo Pas pap my 
bi Pip een namie lows 
GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


Winners Gold Medal in Northern Section 
of 1927 State Yield Test. $5.00 per bushel, 
shelled and graded. 2 

WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, towa 


























SEED GORN 





oe 


Biack’s Yellow Dent 


AGAI comes thru with high yield records, 
not only in the state and county tests 

but on individual farms. This clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and sejection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung up 
early: the best we have ever had: strong and 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black’s Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 
Increase your yleids 


SEED CORN by planting Joslin’s § 


Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 9 
to 100 day Yellow. Dent, and Silver King (white) 
matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yields 
and will mature best qualitycorn. The result of my 
20 years selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully grown im 





} every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 


disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap- 
proval test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
and 25 bags free. 


Se fat seep Fanm 
‘Alien Josiin 


Route No, 3 
Fine big yielding eee 


SEED CORN early field selected, hung 


warm place, tested. CC. BH » Jesup, lowa. 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
349 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 

Plant: Buffalo, lowa 


SOHN. 


Holstein, lowa 














COMPOUND 

eep your horses working with 
“SPOHN’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper, 
Stra h 
ceo “SPOHN’S” f 

”* for 

femper. Sold by your dr not, i 
$1.20, Write for free booklet on diseeses. I 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO.Dent, GOSHEN, IND. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, wheat, oats, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 







































































Salou 
&E BY} Gh be 
g83] Ses 
Se he Ea & 
ogo) oro 
One! De 
a2] 295 
wat} o2A, 
Fisher’s index number ...... ie 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 175 116 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 169 118 
Canners and cutters ........ ames 128 
RR eer aa ! 193 134 
HOGS—At Chicago 
1 a Se | 104 80 
PE OR. a dkcocoacesteses 04 76 
GLE. oo shine sob kvea tees sees 92 63 
EG Ee eeererreri 95 80 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
EE ci chee onic banned seas | 206] 110 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at eg ay 128 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 173 166 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .. ....... 146 141 
Oats, No. 2 white....... 128 127 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... 154 137 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 129 115 
On lowa Farms— 
DTH ainn.s on.on's aeons 6 anit s Gaiem 147 152 
I hiss ak bie ohm weeds oar be 121 137 
MILL-FEEDS j 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 183} 155 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 170 109 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 147 125 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 141 121 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... | 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 149 128 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 





Butter, at Chicago .......... 143 86 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 184 63 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 57 74 
Cotton, at New York ........ 147 140 
Pee; Bt: Chicago 2 .5..20005 129 115 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 























95 

75 

75 

80 

141 

135 

130 

118 132 

July 107 115 

Se 105 106 
Wheat— : ; 

123 112 

127 116 

135 116 

BM -unsvcccbvoccodecesesoscs 108 96 

ME cc dsvovescesvesstccceee 112 96 

September ooccccccccccccccs 111 97 

Sides— 

Be cadehech os cobach otegeees 106 82 
ME Sc ccnccscestcccvsncses’ 105 86 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville... 80 80 
Pig iron, at- Birmingham 116 89 
Copper, at New York ....:.. 86 109 





Crude petroleum, at N. York 144 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 














ington) ...... Sanelited ous 182 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 169 100 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 180 90 
Ns a 6k ck nop ote 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of March ........... 231 101 
Interest. 69 to 90 day paper, 
at New York .... see 116 110 
Industrial. stocks .. 302 130 
Railroad stocks ............. 130 107 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 og! eent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattie and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
abont 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 



















































































of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand HAY 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- | 
war as city labor. > 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately BA 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land o = 
generally in the twelve north-central 38 2 oo 
states is about 110 per cent. & & § 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- BEilesls 
tionships _ a ere —— — Lay O11 -M 0 
cates a price o ‘ or heavy hogs a - 

Chicago next July. July rib sides in- stig Og ect No. 1— 18.50 
dicate a price of $8.56 for heavy hogs Wisk beltre- co ee se 18:50 
next July. so. Timothy, No. 1— 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show oo a Sere eee gee 18.50 
the percentage for the week ending Week before ..cccccccleccccles soo {18.50 
March 31, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year | Alfalfa, choice— 
average for the corresponding week: Last week ......+++.~{23-00/27.50 
Coal and coke 92 per cent, grain 115 per Week before ......+../23.00/26.50 
cent, livestock 101 per cent, lumber 89 | alfalfa, No. 1— 

er cent, ore 65 per cent, and miscel- Last week .....00+0+.}21.50125.25 
aneous merchandise 105 per cent. Week before ........./21.50(24.25 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New | Alfalfa, standard— 

York factory wages are 230 per cent and Last week ........++++{19.00/23.00 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 Week before ..........{19.00/22.00 
per cent of pre-war normal. RS. canal wk 

COST OF LIVING now averages about sgt EES se0cee | BaOullee 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. PN Mt ovcccecs ofh4.50/19.20 

Last week .ecoceeeese-| 7-50} 6.25/10.75 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE Week before .........| 7.50) 6.25/10.25 
PRICES GRAIN 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 

42%c, week before 4344c; cheddar cheese, 

last week 22%,c, week before 22%c; eggs, > ‘ 

fresh firsts, last week 26%c, week before 5 2 

274%c; ducks, last week 30c, week before - = 

30c; fat hens, last week 27c, week be- to «& m ° 

fore 27c. § & E a 

s £ C4 r) 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 1S) fo) M fa) 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 | Corn, No. 2Y— 

but callable in 1937, were quoted last Last week ....(1.02%| .9514| .96 

week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at Week before ../1.00%4] .94 93% 

4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 | Corn, No. 3Y— 

per cent. Last week ....(1.00%] .94 95 -93 

ca as er oo} 97%) .92 92%} .91 
orn, No. = 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL ~ Last week ....| .9656| .92 | .93 | .90% 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 Week before ..} .95 ‘90 “91 8816 
in ton lots. Oats— 
et week Rees 61% y m4 58% 
) ee efore ..| .60%| .5 . 
The Week’s Markets sn a + 
Last week ....} .95 -90 91 
CATTLE Week before ..| .99 88 .89 
ye— 
> Last week ..../1.2416]1.15 [1.1414 
= Week before ..|1.21 |1.12 {1.11 
<a Wheat, No. 2 hard 
& oi 8 Last week ....{1.50%6|1.4516/1.50 {1.37 
Sig a Week before ..|1.44  |1.401611.45 |1.31 
Ej; sis 
6 olx FEEDS 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | ae * 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) o So Ba 3 
Choice and prime— 2 OTs 8 
Last week .......+++..{14.00/14.88/14.25 = al @ 3 ° 
Week before ......... 14.12/14.88 14.12 a@igi/e2]/s 1 
ek ‘teats 13.25|13.75|13.18 21 §le| 3 = 
MBE WOOK. ccocescesesiier 7 2 = Fea 
Week before ........./13.38]14.00/13.20 ai Meiaey_QyTo 
Tea weak 11.88112.38111.68 | PAD 
St WEEK ..cecceceess itl. “ . Last week... ./35.25/32.75/32.25/38.00 
Week before .........]11.88/12.38/11.68 Week before. .!35.00/33.25/32.25138.00 
Common— Shorts— 
Last week ..... seeeese! 9.50/10.00) 9.62 Last week..../34.75!33.50132.25/39.00 
_ .Week before ....... -+| 9.50} 9.88] 9.50 Week before. ./34.75|33.75/32.25|39.00 
Light weight beef steers Hominy feed— 
Coit ate test week. sae iy ee RA 38.00 
0 ee efore. .|37.50].... feces e [88 
Last. week ...... .svee.{13.75/14.88113.75 | Linseed meoct . $8.90 
BS a ~— Restos ave 13.75/14.12]13.50 (6: = 
Medium and good— Last week..../54.00].....|51.50} 
t Week ...0eeee0046)12.12/12.88/12.00 Week before.. ey ers Baee 
Week before .........[{12.12/12.88|12.00 | Cottonseed (41 
Common— per cent)— 
Last week ......-+++++) 9.50/10.00| 9.62 Last week..../55.004 
Week. before .........}| 9.50] 9.88) 9.50 Week before. ./55.00} 


Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 


Last week .........++-)11.75}12.38/11.75 





























Week before .........{11.75)12.25/11.62 
Cows— 
Last week ........ «e+ -410.75/11.00)}10.50 
Week before ....... - -{10.50/10.75|10.50 
Bulls— 
(eae 8.88! 9.75] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.92! 9.50] 8.50 
Canners and cutters— . 
eT | See 6.88] 6.88] 5.88 
Week before ......... 6.50| 6.75! 5.50 
Stockers and feeders— | 
ee aes 12.00|12.12/11.62 
Week before ......... 11.75/11.75/11.62 
Cows and heifers— 
Bt MOOR oo. cis secs ee 8.75} 8.38] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.42] 8.25) 8.75 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | 
OT ee eer «| 8.18] 8.58] 8.25 
Week before ......... 7.85| 8.25] 7.90 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
De ee  ccomeae a 8.42] 8.72] 8.45 
Week béfore ......... 8.10} 8.48! 8.15 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Lamst week <2. c.cccctee 8.35) 8.60) 8.50 
"Week before ......... 8.02} 8.38] 8.20 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
EGG WOOK... fksctv ewes 7.88| 8.00] 8.18 
Week before ......... 7.58| 7.70] 7.88 
Cappers and rough 
eavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Ras. RRS See 7.30] 7.75] 7.07 
Week before ......... 7.05) 7.40] 6.80 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) | 
pO a eas aera 7.00] 7.30 
Week before .........|..... 6.88] 7.12 
Stock pigs— i 
Last week ............ 6.50} 6.95 
Week before ......... 6.50}... 6.62 
- SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
TBE - WOOK hive cc otk 16.50/17.18/16.50 | 
Week ‘before ......... 16.32/16.50/16.30 
Lambs,,culls and common i 
Te MOON Foe cactus 14,00!14.50/13.25 
Week before ......... 13.88|14.00/12.88 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— | | 
Last week. ..ccs.. so... 13.25|14.70/13.12 
Week before ......... }12.25|14.22112.88 
Ewes, medium to choice—! 
Last week .......sce0. | 8.88!10.38] 8.75 
Week before ......... | 8.88! 9.62] 8.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to | } 
choice— wen | } 


| 
Last week ............ 115.38/16.00! 
Week before ........./15.38/16.00] 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 























Tankage 
Last week....|.....|60.00)...../65.00/65.00. 
Week before..|...../60.00|.....|65.00/65.00 

Gluten— 

EMRE WEABNG «5 0 choc ge chives cles cosleasn ceeae 

Week before. .}.....J....sleeescleeee 138-00 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots, ' 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 





























1928 | 1927 | 19264 1925 
April 8.50] 10.95] 12.10] 13.15 
April 8.50} 10.95] 12.05] 13.00 
April 8.75) 11.00] 12.20] 12.70 
April 8.85] 10.85} 12.00] 12.80 
April 8.75|- 10.85) 11.95| 12.85 
April 8.70} 10.95] 12.20] 12.90 





























1928 | 1927] 1926 | 1925 
Fe See SEAR Ree ee -9914| .76 -71% |1.0056 
ry: Sey Eee eS ye -9934) .7534} .7234/1.08% 
‘ty oe See ees -00..] .75 -72 |1.09% 
pa) Seg Ra ie 1.00%} .75 7216/1.09% 
MBO TI. 6 oatees o's ect -74 72%6|1.11% 
ee ee 1.01%4| .73 7236|1.11Y, 











LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liver l—Last week $12.91, week be- 
fore $12.80. Chicago—Last week $11.60, 
week before $11.55. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 814c, week before 82c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5ilc, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 25%c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.00, 








|} and cotton at New York 20.3c. Iowa ele- 


vator shelled corn prices are about 84%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 82%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, oats 51c, wheat $1.31. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the first week 
in April were 2,855,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3 ,008,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 3,570,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the last 
week in April were 1,007,000 bushels, as 
compared with 461,000 bushels for the 
week before and 139,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in April were 164,000 
bushels, as compared with 44,000 bushels 
for the week before and 87,000 bushels for 





the same week last year. 








— 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the first wee 
April, were 12,276,000 pounds, as nt 
pared with 14,900,000 pounds for the week 
before and 15,019,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork for 
first _week in April were 3,183, 
pounds, as compared with 3,677,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,804,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 70 per cent of the ten. 
year average, aS contrasted with 116 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 109 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating ail seasonal bias. 






































*HOGS 
3 | 32 
n ns 
Bo) BF] & 
@5| 5] Se 
= =e 
os) oS] Sz 
MO} Molds 
February 17 to 23 ........ 117| (136 
February 24 to March 1..] 105) 113 $ 
March 2 40 8. .ccsisedcts ER 135 65 
Maren . 9 te 5° oo .5s ks Jit} 115) @& 
Maren 16 to BB. os és cecess 112} 132 65 
Mereh Oe tO B9- cece Cotas 105} 110 66 
March 30 to April 5 ..... 120} 122} 6% 
7 RO: Serre 81 83) 70 
{CATTLE 
February 17 to 23 ........ 87 80] 124 
February 24 to March 1.. 71 76] 122 
Mien S08 Or oo 79 76} 119 
POOR: BAO TGS his cau ‘ 83 78; 118 
PERCH UE 00 288 csceces 80 71) 116 
March 28 t0.29 ..ccicuces 84 83] 119 
March 30 to April 5 ..... 83 84] 118 
ys a SRS | ae: 78 84| 116 
ISHEEP 
February 17 to 23 ........ 114 97] “a 
February 24 to March 1..| 117} 111] 99 
March “2 .0;°8. oso... Ses 99 7 90 
March '-9 (0°16 o.65.66 wae 97 80} 89 
March 16. 10°22 wc cseeess 95 73| 90 
March: 23-10 29 ..ccscsicoe 121} 109] = 8 
March 30 to April 5 .....} 121 92} 88 
0 ae Oe er as 98 77| 87 
tLAMBS 
February 17 to 23 ..... wool aa4 97| 103 
February 24 to March 1..} 117} 111] 103 
Maren: "2-€0.. 8.06. <ienswe 99 73} 101 
March 9° to 15 ..v.cctces 97 80} 104 
March-16 to: 32... cccvcoe 95 73} 108 
March 23 to 29 .....eeceep 121) 109] 12% 
March 30 to April 5 ...../ 121 92] 108 
Apert 6 to 13 |... ek eieien + 98 77| 109 














*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

#Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








Buy a Second 
Income 


When you invest in the well 
selected bonds sold by this 
company, you buy a second 
income which starts immedi- 
ately and continues as long as 
you hold the bonds. Your sur- 
plus thus invested is safe and 
always working for you. 


Many satisfied customers in 
every county in Iowa afford 
conclusive proof of the high 
quality of our bonds and the 
value of our service. 


Mail us today the coupon 
below and start on the way 
toward the second income. 


Geo. M. Bechtel &-Co., Bechtel 
Bldg., Davenport, Ia.: I’m inter- 
ested in obtaining a dependable 
income through safe invest- 
ments. Please send me, without 
obligation, full information 
about your bonds, 





Geo.M Bechtel 
BECHTEL OOo ocr 1OwWA 


Established 1891. 
Towa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 
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Joshaway Crabapple Says: 
“The town’s two dentists just 

joined in a partnership. Prob- 

abiy going to pull together.” 





————— 
—— 


HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















Contest closes April 24, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


AN EXCELLENT EYE-SIGHT 

A negro was being questioned during 
an investigation after a trespasser was 
killed when he fell from a freight train. 
“Was the man on the train?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

‘Where did you see him?” 

“Bout thuty cahs back fum de engine.” 
“Where were you?” 

On de back end of de tendah of de 
engine.” 

“What time of night was it?” 

“Bout ‘leven o’clock.” > 

“Do you mean to tell me that you saw 
that man thirty car lengths away at 
night?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“How far do you think you can see at 
night?” 

“Bout a million miles, I reckon. How 
fah is de moon?” 


TRUE DEVOTION 


Teacher: “Johnny, I’m only punishing 
you because I love you.” 

Johnny: “I wish I was big enough to 
return your love.’” 


WHO SAID CITY SLICKERS? 
City Banker (visiting the farm): a 3 
suppose that’s the hired man?” 
Farmer (who had visited banks): ‘No, 
that’s the first vice-president in charge 
of cows.” 


A BOLD MAN’S SUGGESTION 


It was at a lecture about modern wo- 
men, by one of them. . 

“Do you know,” said the speaker im* 
pressively, ‘‘that our present style of 
short, common-sense dress has reduced 
accidents on street cars, trains and busses 
by at least 50 per cent?” 

She paused to let this sink in, when a 
male voice from the rear inquired, ‘“‘But 
why not do away with accidents alto- 
gether?” 


Liza, the negro cook, answered the tel- 
ephone one morning, and a cheerful voice 
inquired: ‘What number is this?’ 

Liza was in no mood for trifling ques- 
tions, and said with some asperity: ‘You- 
all ought to know. You done called it.” 


THEN THE BRIG 


A private was shaving himself in 
the open air when his sergeant came 
along. 
peereeant: *Do you always shave out- 
side ?’’ 

“Of course,”’ answered the private. “Did 
you think I was fur-lined?’”’ 


RUSH 


“Can I see the minister of agriculture?’ 

“Well, he’s very busy, madam. What 
Was it you wanted to see him about?” 

“About a geranium of mine that isn’t 
floing very well.” 


HELP! ASSISTANCE! SUCCOR! 


What’s the matter? Are all the liars in 
Iowa reformed? Did Aimee save all of 
‘em? How can Joshaway run a contest 
in a state that’s so pure? Or do you want 
@ prize for your efforts? All together, 
now, tell the best one you know. Honest, 
are you going to let them Texas and 
Colorado toad. ticklers. get away with all 
e honors? d 


n 
ee eee 








TOP’s} IS 4 ; 


§ 
feet longer, 20 
Yet-they weigh the 


same-seem alike 


Plymouth <& 
“RED TOP” 
binds 11,520 
bundles per 
bale 









“Standard” twine 
binds only 9,600 
bundles per 






Look for the 
ball with the 
top dyed bright 
RED. 






/ N EVERY bale of genuine Plymouth & 
“Red Top” you get: nearly an extra mile of 
twine—enough to bind 1,920 more bundles. 

than you can bind with any bale of “Standard.” 


Plymouth Twine is spun 500, 
550, 600 (Red Top) and 650 ft. 
to the pound. Each and every 


- : de i d to be 6 
“Red Top”’ is the only twine guaranteed 28,800 a rs 


feet per bale. And the finer grade of fibre used in The Plymouth Six Points. 
its production makes “Red Top”’ both stronger <. Seeiinncll Sindiht ah tie 


and evener than Standard. pound as guaranteed on the tags 
2. Strength—less breaking, less 
wasted time, less wasted grain; 


“Rep Top”’ is, in fact, the best example of the 
Plymouth six points. 3. Evenness—no thick or thin 


spots—no “grief”; 


Ask your dealer to let you examine ‘“‘Red Top.” 4. Special Winding—no tangling; 
You can’t mistake it, for the top of every ball is > eae 
dyed bright red. 6. Mistake-proof—printed ball— 


and instruction slip in every bale. 


Plymouth binder Pp LY M Oo U TH PrymoutH Corpaace 
twine is made by che js Company 
makers of Plymouth Conder ° 


North Plymouth, Mass, 
When in Chicago 


Welland, Canada 











Hotels of Hospitality 













Enjoy Your Stay— in Cedar Rapids 
ees HOTEL MONTROSE 
MORRISON Pensa 
HOTEL | 
Cee HOTEL MAGNUS 


EPPLEY HOTELS CoO. 











Tangney-McGinn Hotels 


Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 

Hotel Sheldon-Munn, Ames, owa 

Hotel Rogers, Bloomington, tilinois - 

Hotel Thompson, Worthington, Mina. 

Hotel President, Waterloo, la.,(Dec.’28) 
Good Hotels Guided Right 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


The New Morrison, when completed, will be the largest 
and tallest hotel in the world, containing 3,400 rooms 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columas 





taped 


RATE 8c PER WORD re counted as AND eee \ N 


fall 
a pee hsipeyaenetgaaes 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 





| LIVESTOCK 





MINNESOTA 


























No. Words No. Insertions 
1 3 4 

KGa seb 91a lows Viare-6 in $1.60 |$3.20° |$4.80 |$6.40 
DE awhkabeipnes + +aks 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
Spe soc tap Ree eee 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
ES cd's bo wa 8e 0 25.6 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
ike Ss ee 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
PD 555 bb) 0445508 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
BR: Snawiee® a0 eseeees| 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
ows. ocvohebeeres 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
eae eh eee 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
RE eR 2.3 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for: less than 60 


$1. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


FOR SALE or exchange for smaller farm, 

380 acres close to towr?, fenced, tiled, 
modern buildings; small cash payment 
will handle. Mac Davis, Donnelly, Minn. 


MONTANA 


LAND Opening—New .75-mile branch to 

be built this year in Montana, opens 
1,500,000 acres good farm land. Profitable 
for wheat, cattle, sheep, hogs. Send for 








free new line book, also free books on’ 


Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and Oregon. w home- 
seekers’ excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 607, Great Northern Railway, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and cotors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal meer, ewe 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. | Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Newfoundland pups, eight 
weeks old, qne all black, one white and 
black spotted; real huskies. John Win- 
born, Kalona, Iowa. 
SILVER gray Police pups; dandies; pedi- 
grees furnished; good watch and stock 





radio 




















dogs; females, $10; males, $15. Albert 
Russell, Corning, os 
GPRMAN Police ps, 11 weeks; males, 


$8; females, $5. ice female, 6 months, 
$5; not papered. e@Bernard Loy, Dunlap, 
Iowa. 


SWITZERLAND of America—Beautiful, 

immensely fertile valley, near Gladier 
park; ideal climate, plenty sunshine, just 
enough moisture; crop and bank failures 
unknown; soil, climate, markets force 
success upon dairy farmers; abundance 
alfalfa, clover, peas, grain, corn, potatoes, 
apples, berries, pears, cherries of premium 
quality. Information free. Mountain Val- 
ley Land Co., Kalispell, Mont. 


WANTED—Dependable, single farm hand 





on small farm; state age, experience, 
nationality and wages wanted. n.”-<, 
Brownson, Farmersburg, Iowa. 
AGENTS 





CAN you sell house paint at $1.98 per 

gallon and barn paint at $1.30? Lowest 
prices in America. Beat all competition, 
dealers and mail order houses. Money- 
back guarantee to every customer. Ex- 
perience’ unnecessary; no delivering or 
collecting. Just talk to property owners 
about these low prices. $50 to $100 weekly 
easily made. Check mailed you each Fri- 
day. Write at once for free sales. outfit, 
with complete information. Farm and 
Home Paint Co., Desk 103, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


EXCELLENT opportunity to make money 

introducing a reliable, guaranteed worm 
expeller and conditioner for hogs; no chas- 
ing or wrestling with hogs. Exclusive 
territory. Write for particulars. Indiana 
Remedy gag | Co., 335 Utility 
Bldg., Fort Wayne, In 


SALESMEN WANTED 











NEW YORK 


FOR SALE—New York farm, 

100 acres tillable, pasture for 30 cows, 
15 acres timber, 8-room house, 3 barns; 
nearly all newly seeded, 5 acres winter 
wheat, 20 acres fall plowing, price $4,500; 
has a $2,500 Land Bank mortgage; can 
run 25 years or take up any time, F. 
Plum, Morrisville, New York. 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





141 acres, 














PBDIGREED German Shepherd (Police) 
puppies; beautiful grays, sire and dam 
excellent farm workers; at farmer’s prices. 
Frank Lisa, Gainsville, Mo. 
FOXES WANTED 
RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 
elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 
field, Minn. Want also raccoons and 
minks. ‘Pankratz Pays Most.” 
WANTED—All kinds red foxes, young and 
old. Pay good price and express or will 











call if near enough. Iverson Fur Farm, 
Rake, Iowa. 
WANTED—Red fox cubs, any number. 


State prices. Shipping instructions fur- 
nished. We pay spot cash, express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. . 
WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 

size. Alex. Woolstencroft, Sibley, Iowa. 


PIGEONS WANTED 
COMMON pigeons wanted; coops fur- 
nished; express prepaid both ways; 
prompt remittance; highest’ prices paid. 
State number. Clarence Payne, Maryville, 


Missouri. 
FARM LANDS 
1 ARIZONA 

IRRIGATED lands in the famous Roose- 

velt irrigation district. Green pastures 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the world famous grape fruit 
and oranges, We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; rt cash and easy 
terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, 
Inc., 402 Luhrs Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


panies 
general termine — “paving —~ 
era. a ng n 
feeding millions of. in towns ‘and 
cities. Alfalfa com — with ee: 


one- farm — ee tittle hired 

jabor, insures success. You can work out- 
rs all the year. Newcomers welcome. 

e Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 


























ae offers a free service in hel} you 
t tion. we Write for justrated 

4 ‘caquin Valley folder and t our 
pepe “The h’’—free for six 


months. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nisstion sent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CANADA 
640-ACRBE da iry ‘and stock farm; new 
buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein sawn, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
per acre, ‘including cattle; 
easy Manitoba Dai Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
1OWA 
FINE 240-acre stock and grain farm on 
county road; improvements; splen- 
aid community, schools and churches; lib- 
eral terms; unencumbered. ner, Mrs. 
B. C. Thomas, Wyoming, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
A ne dairy and general farm- 
ing land; about 75 per cent meadow; 
fine s ring; stream running thru. mea- 
dow; ted near Randall; well known 
emery center in Mo county, Min- 
McCoy & Hansen, Torrey Bldg., 
Duluth. Minn. 




















ARM, 160 acres. Fi andy: ware dairying, 
hogs, corn, alfalfa mdi anal H. Gordon, 
Owatonna, Minn. 





DO YOU want a new farm home in the 
_ fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington adn northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers and mild winters: all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page boklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.” Chamber of ‘Commerce, 
Devt. D, Spokane, Wash. 
NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Weta e and 
Oregon. Free literature. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Gobuns, Woe Paul, 
Minnesota. 


DES MOINES PROPERTY. 








SALESMEN—AI!l or part time in small 
towns and country districts, selling our 
well known bathroom equipment. No 
plumbing. required. Ready for instant use. 
No competition; easy to sell; big commis- 
sion. Only one sale a week would pay 
rte well. Investment unnecessary. Reply, 
pt. 58, Roberts Metallic Bath Tub Co., 
38 Meldrum Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDERS 

STOCKERS and feeders; 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds; sorted 
in even sizes; most all dehorned; some 
T. B. tested cows, heifer calves and year- 
lings; also one good Hereford bull, one 
years old. V. W. Channell, Douds, Towa. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 
calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
I CAN furnish choice high grade Holstein 
cows and heifers in carload lots or less, 
at reasonable prices, from T. B. tested 
county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 
Minnesota. 
REGISTERED Guernsey bulls for sale; 
tested herd. Visitors always welcome, 
or write your wants to R. O. Dietel, Sum- 
ner, Iowa. 











Hereford steer 

















JACKS 
MAMMOTH jack, 17 hands high; well 
marked, good breeder, geod sire, tries 
mares himself, quick server; guaranteed. 
Ben Studer, Wesley, Iowa. 
JERSEYS 
PUREBRED Jersey calves; dams average 
over 400 pounds butterfat; sire’s dam, 
record 804 pounds; prices reasonable. Jes- 
_ & Christiansen, Route 8, Waterloo, 
owa. 














PERCHERONS 





wr 
COMFORTABLE city home for sale, six 
rooms and bath; convenient, modern, 
full basement, dandy screened porch, con- 
crete. driveway, garage, corner lot on 
paved streets, near State House; improved 
for permanent home; need to move nearer 
business; good deal for quick sale. Ad- 
dress, Box 8, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CITY PROPERTY WANTED 


WANTHD—Two large stock and grain 
farms, to exchange fro good income city 
peesen Box K, care of Wallaces’ 











GRAY Percheron stallion, 7 years, ton, 
work broke, sire International winner, 

dam by Olbert, $350. A. Rock Meints, 

Dixon, Iowa. 

FOR yas Magy istered Percheron stal- 
lion, coming five, black, white stripe, 

white hind socks. Priced to sell. B. D. 

Helming, Waukon, Iowa. 

PERCHERON-BELGIANS 

FOR SALE—Percheron-Belgian stallions, 
two to six years old, grays, blacks, 

roans; reasonable prices. Frank L. Stream, 

Creston, Iowa. 

















READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing...........................WOrds, to run 
sivabiciaschatictacess times in your paper. I enclose a remittance. Of $....css...sssccsress 
to cover cost of these insertions. ; 

Name 
Address 





Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Seed Corn ‘Advertisements Get Results 


Houser Brothers, of Polk City, Iowa, are more than pleased: 

“We have been raising and selling seed corn for a number of years. 
The first year we sold eighteen or twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 








———— ey 


SHORTHORNS 





FOR SALE—Scotch Shorthorn bull, 14 

months old, roan, low set and wide, best 
of breeding. A real herd bull prospect, 
Clark’ D. Hughes, Gaza, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERS 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn $25-$10 
daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur, II]. 


BEES 














FIFTEEN swarms Italian bees, good 
painted hives, supers with full drawn 
comb. If interested, write to Wm. Pp, 


Knepper, Cascade, Iowa. 


COAL 
CLUB together and buy your coal in ¢car- 
load lots and save_ yourself plenty, 
Quality, preparation and weights guaran- 
teed. What are your requirements? Write 
us_ today. Sales Manager, 1205 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


ree CREAM SEPARATORS 
VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, 

INCUBATORS 

BUY now at your price—100-120 Oj 

Trusty incubators, 7.85; 150-175 Old 
Trusty Incubators, $12.50; 200-240 Old 
Trusty incubators (new tray), $20. Cash 
with order. F?0O. B. cars, Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Send order today. Quality Hardware Co, 

WATERERS 

AUTOMATIC waterers; made of copper 

steel % inch thick, all welded; price, $40 
for stock, $57.50 for combination. Write 
for illustrated folder. Peter Frederiksen, 
Audubon, Iowa. 

WOOL AND HIDES 

WOOL and hides wanted; important price 

advances; write for reliable quotations, 
S. H. Livingston, successor to Keystone 
Hide Cd., Dept. W. F., Lancaster, Pa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts in apptying for 
patents: don’t risk dele-r in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘How te 
Obtain a Patert,” and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient 
service. Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-G Security Bank 
Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 
BAR, Freeman & Sinclair,,;patent attor- 
eys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
ANCONAS 


SINGLE Somb Ancona chicks —s stock 
direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
00, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
elloge, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 
Direet Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
sony hea 7 Eggs and chicks circular. 
. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
IOWA certified, ‘Aristocrat Barred Rocks, 
combining production and beauty; high- 
est (official) production Barred Rocks, 
Iowa, 1927; records to 278; sweepstakes 
hen, production elass, over all heavy 
b s, Iowa State Fair, 1927. Every layer 
trap-nested. Chicks and eggs. 
. E. L. Ruring, Gowrie, lowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 35 
GHICKS— Finest fast-growing, extra qual- 
ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by 
15 years of specializing in Reds of superior 
stock. From finest prize winning flocks 
in.Iowa. Inspected and accredited, plus 
years of careful record work to prove out 

































































every flock. Big, fast growers and extra 
heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hatch- 

} ery, 711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
owa. 





HATCHING EGGS 


AUSTRALIAN Kiwis 
AUSTRALIAN Kiwi eees for hatching; 
$2.50 per soatin = ers; can’t fly 
over three feet. rs, Jess mm, Sham- 
baugh, Iowa. 








COCHINS 


PUREBRED Buf 
PUREBRED Buff ‘eo ae eges; 
$2 for 15; from xtra select, 








healthy stock. Beautifal "ular: Nannie 
Wence, Griggsvill le, Ti, 
HAMBURGS 





ROSE ae Silwer Spansied Hamburg 
eges, $5, ; extra good ing strain. 
Geo. Larson, Harlan, Iowa, Rout “4 5. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Marcy strain, eee Black 
from t! 











Sanaa Black Giant e; from winners; 
15 for 50, $5. 


Mrs. . Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 











D White Leghorns, nee - 
oo Peete to choice 
#1 $15, 
A. “enkkins cr 








PRES 


sale, % 


fairs 


ze winners, giant strain 
meres hatching eggs, for 
= winners at state 


ultry Show. 
Eronson, lowa. 
GLE Comb White M 
Se -O-Culd ; $5 


k 
lots, 7 cents each; $17 per case: 
Kellerton, iowa. 





inorca eggs from 
per 100; ae 








Ww. M 


CHICKS: Sees, 


— tie them. 
Cc. WHITE Minorca eggs from — 
‘pound, highest quality hens; $4.50 hun- 

handy baskets, prepaid. Clarence 


in 
Payne, Maryville, M 


CAN 
inorca eggs; stock 
flocks, $6, 100, prepaid. 


from large type, state ac- 
B. tested White Minorcas. 
Mrs. Orville Moyer, 











—— 


Cc. 


BUFF Minorca hatching 
“Schmidt strain; excellent layers; $5 per 

hundred, sent prepaid. 

wt Granville, Iowa. 


Mrs, Harry Jas- 





DUCKS AND GEESE 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs; 49 cents 
apiece. Also Pekin duck eggs, 75 cents 
per 10 eggs. Goose and duck eggs at all 
times. Mrs. Wm. J. Schmidt, Walker, 
Iowa, Route 1. 


MAMMOTH Gray Toulouse goose eags 
from 42-en laying strain; price, 
cents each, insured, parcel post, in zones 
one and two. Oliver Dally, Duncombe, Ia. 
BIG type Buff geese, strong, vigorous 
stock, prolific and profitable; eggs, 
cents per ege. August Petersen, Farn- 

hamviille, Iowa. 

MAMMOTH White Pekin duck gees, f 
large stock; high fertility; 50, $4; 100, Si. 

Mrs. Clyde Foster, Route 2, Grinnell, Ta. 

ROY Pardee strain Pekin duck eggs, $1.25 
per 11, $4 per 50. High fertility guaran- 

teed. Murle Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JERSEY Black Giant. eggs, $8, 100; Buff 
Orpington, $6, 100. Both state accred- 

—, 7 C. Christensen, Estherville, Iowa, 
oute 1. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


WILLIAMSON’S S. C. White Leghorns 

have won more blue ribbons in Iowa 
than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 
ers; eggs, $10 per 100; chicks, $17, 500 for 
75. Write for free catalog. H. E. Wil- 
liamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 






































SINGLE Comb Buff Orpinetons of highest 
stock from eggs of 

ibition mating yards of an importer 
a exporter; also first prize cockerel at 
fowa State Fair, first prize cockerel and 
hens at Mt. Ayr show. Yard 
and 15 cents each. 


ality; 


anteed. 


90 per cent test guar- 
Frank Bender, 
Iowa, Route No. a. 





BUFF Orpingtons, 


Route 5. 


choice flock, healthy, 
good layers, size and color; eggs, $5, 100. 
Hattie E. 





BUFF Orpingtons. 


Eggs, 


Large, healthy stock. 
$4, 100; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Dora C. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa. 





— 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





BGGS from fine flock dark Imperial Ring- 
; lets, headed by cockerels from pen di 
rect; dark, narrow barring; bred for type 
and production; diarrhea tested; 

credited; range, $1.25-15, $3.50- 50, $6- 100; 
pen headed by 
Thompson's ° best matings, 
¢. A. Swanson, Chillicothe, ay 





WHITE Rock hatching eggs, 
100. Get your eggs and chicks from our 
high-producing, trapnested flock, which 
is under R. 4 
tion guaranteed. Free mating ‘list. 
Mills, New Providence, Iowa. 
WHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain; closely 
“culled, vigorous flock, headed by: 
erels direct from Fishel; $5, 100, postpaid; 
$5 per cent fertility. 
W. E. McGrath, Melrose, Iowa. 
BUFF Rock hatching eggs, flock $4.50 “per 
consisting of cockerel 
from 250-eeg hen mated to 200-egg hens, 
$3-15, $5-30; — 
Mitchellville, 
THOMPSON'S 
Barred Rock hotties eges, from pa 
y culled, dark, narrow barred stock, $5 
Martin Thompson, c 


‘hundred; 


undred. 


owa. 


"Ad appears once. 


Wm. Vandehaar, 








“PARKS” 
200 to 325-e 
-epes—15; "$i: 





half price; 
0. P. rules. 


100, postpaid; 
B. ‘Harden, Corning, jJowa._ 


strain Ba rred- Rocks 


106, $5; by wapeeas. 
Fred Havig, Box bow Osage, Iowa. 
ARISTOCRAT Barred Rock eggs, 
quality proved 
competition; culled by trapnest under R. 
Marion Kipp, Winfield, lowa. 
THOMPSON’S dark Barred Rocks; supe- 
rior quality eggs, $1.50, 15; $4.50, »: $8, 
guaranteed pens. H. 











THOMPSON 


. Rocks; 


stock. Satisfaction pea 7 
$8, 100; $1.50, 15. 
Alvin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 


Fi 
Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 





DARK Barred Rock eggs for hatching. 
from prize winners on free range; $1. 
per 15, $7.50 per 100. 
years. W. S. 


Barred Rocks 35 
Austin & Sons, Dumont, Ia. 





EGGS from three pens of Barred Plymouth 
all purebred Thompson direct 
from his yards; both light and dark, well 

‘ Royer, Kingsley, Ta. 


Rocks, 


marked birds. 





PUREBRED, Thompson strain, 
Rock eggs; 00; 

Mrs. Olive ‘Wheeler, 
Route 1. 


$2, 50; postpaid. 





THOMPSON and Aristocrat strain Barred 
- Rock eggs for hatching, $6 per 100; sat- 
isfactory hatch guaranteed. Mr. F. Edl 
men, Webb, Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





TOMPKINS strain Single Comb Rhode 
_ Island Reds; blood tested, culled for col- 
or and egg production, winter layers, sg 
er hundred. Mrs. Theodore Hewlett. 


Rolfe, Iowa. 





mo. Rt. Red eggs, from healt 
. . boned, Heavy layers; dark red; 
100. Lottie Suckow, Unionville, Iowa. 





SPR PCKLED Sussex hatchin 
ones;  pielis 
es breed 8, 

$275 30 a 


Little Y. 





York fn Route 1. 





won 
pmerican 


WYANDOTTES 
WILLIAMSON’S White Wyandottes have 
blue at the Iowa state shows; 
— 8 geod Charm, Dubuque, St. 

nn.; extra ayers; eggs, 
Ton ‘Williamson’ Ss Bros.. Dub =~ 














Pek tact prize wninin 
setting of ten eggs, O. D. 
fered Alfred Ontetretcher. Titonta, “Reg 
from purebred bee en ry 

Bronze ‘stock—the big, husk 

‘gents each. ‘Mrs. Roy Lewis, 








EGGS from trapnested, certified, Rose 
Comb Reds, $9 hundred; pens, $3.50, $5, 
fifteen. After May 10, pens half price; 
flock, $5 hundred. May chicks, $23 hun- 
dred; June chicks, $18 hundred. Mrs. R. 
D. Hawks, Audubon, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS — Buff and White state 
accredited eggs and chicks from state 
shows and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 
H. Hartshorn Traer, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Single Comb dark Brown 
oe eggs, $4 hundred; May 1 chicks, 
$11.50 hundred; culled flock. Everlay 
males. Glenn Beebe, Duncombe, Iowa. 
ORDER your purebred S. C. R. I. Red 
baby chicks and hatching eggs. Best 
quality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 
Ute, Iowa. 











GOOD news for poultry raisers who plan 
to start or replenish their flock with 
high production chicks. Special discount 
on orders for Peters-Certified May- 
hatched chicks booked before April 25. 
Shipped with guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks. Peters-Certified strains 
are bred early parang J and develop into 
heavy fall and winter layers. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
= — our May chicks start lay- 
October. Every sign points to a 
money-making fall and winter. Fewer 
chicks mga Phe meng this spring means a 
shortage of laying stock and a h any ege 
market. Start with Peters-Certified high 
preducing stock if you want to make the 
most money. Sell your —— cockerels 
for breeders at a good price. Each chick 
comes from a Peters-Certified flock, reli- 
ably certified on health and high stan- 
dardized egg production by A. G. Peters, 
our poultry specialist. Leghorns, Reds, 
Rocks, Wyandottes, re) ingtons, Anconas 
and Light Brahmas. owa standard ac- 
credited. Prices so low you can not afford 
to buy ordinary stock. Latest er 
shows reports from many cyustomers— 
proof of what Peters-Certified chicks wili 
do for you. To insure May shipment and 
avoid disap apes, write for catalog 
and special discount prices at once. 
Peters- [Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn. 
Just address, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 
ton, Iowa. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them 
Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 atficial 
ege laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
petigreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 
ucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


PRAIRIE State quality chicks; INinois 

state accredited; tuberculosis and _ ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred and White Rocks, R. 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery. If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, IU. 











BABY CHICKS 


RAMSEYER again offers baby chick 
raisers a big opportunity to get real 
quality chicks at greatly reduced prices. 
Every one Iowa accredited. Same stock 
that we have been selling pleased cus- 
tomers at much higher prices. These are 
chicks that are ‘“‘sure to please—sure to 
pay.” They are all hatched under super- 
vision of J. H. Ramseyer, dean of Iowa 
hatcherymen. They come from big pro- 
ducing flocks, Iowa inspected and closely 
culled. Ramseyer chicks are_ sturdy, 
thrifty—quick to mature. These chicks 
show their correct breeding and careful 
hatching. Last year, at the Iowa Baby 
Chick Show, at Ames, twelve Ramseyer 
entries took ten premiums, including 
White Leghorn first over entries from 
four states. Ramseyer sells all popular 
breeds and many rare varieties, such as 
White Minorcas, Black Giants, Brahmas 
and White Orpingtons. All chicks shipped 
prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Write 
today for new low prices and complete lit- 
erature. If you are interested in specially 
large quantities on any particular variety, 
let us know and we’ll quote you promptly. 
Ramseyer also sells three weeks chicks 
that are all properly brooded and started 
on their way to fast maturity. These are 
also Iowa accredited and can not be beat 
for quality. ‘Three weeks old chicks are 
shipped by prepaid express, live delivery 
guaranteed. Write us for prices on three 
weeks old chicks. They are ready for 
delivery now. Ramseyer Hatcheries, Box 





23, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Branch hatcheries at 


Washington and Pulaski. 


IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 

chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
also-from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifying. every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
port amazing success with Iowa Master 
Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our _ special 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Megr., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


FARROW eens Illimois standard 
accredited flocks. Every breeding bird 
has been leg-banded by licensed state in- 
spectors. ou can not afford to buy un- 
known chicks when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 








horns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; Barr . coe. 
Single Comb Reds, $10.50-100, "$20.50-2 
che Comb Anconas, White Rocke 
6-100, $20.50-200; White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $11.50-100, $22.50-200: 
Comb Reds, B cans Minorcas, $11.50- 
ome $22.50-200. ee age matin; above 
breeds, 3 cents = Be hag Winter lay- 


Leghorns (the 
kind that broug' At Mrs. Beer $1,464 from 


400 femates), $15. 50-100, $30.50-200. Pre- | 


sce 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
argest state accredited hatchery. Twelfth 


- Oi 
orders of Loree ae 52-page catalog 
free for asking. . Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 47, Peoria, ti. 








SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 

10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, Laporte City Partcheny, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 


HELM’S accredited chicks, reduced prices. 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $8.50; 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Minor- 
cas, $9.50; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $10.50; 
assorted, $6.90. Our pens now leading Illi- 
nois egg-laying contest. Illinois Hatchery, 
Metropolis, Il. 
BUY your chicks from a breeder that has 
his flock of Tom Barron Single Comb 
White Leghorns headed by pedigreed and 
imported males; records, 255 to 301 eggs. 
Write for free catalog and bargains. 
oe Leghorn Farm, Reute 2, Elgin, 
owa. 











CHICKS—Ferris best egg strain, direct; 

healthy flock; culled; producers of large 
white eggs; 100, $12; 500, $57.50; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Highway Poultry Farm, 
Gilbert, Iowa, Box W. 


PUREBRED, Cert-O-Culd chicks, Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $12; 
Brahmas, $14; Anconas, Tom Barron Leg- 
horns, mixed, $10. Mrs. Carl Wilson, Mal- 
vern, Iowa 


WHITE and Barred Rock chicks from 

closely culled flocks; Poltl, Fishel, 
Thompson strains. Last year’s customers 
come back. $12 per hundred. The Cotton 
Chickery, Lone Rock, Iowa. 


DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
Sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 

Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $ .75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 5,000, 
$7.50. Express ‘collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,060, $4 4.50, Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
plant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


200 PROGRESSIVE Everbearing Straw- 
berries, $1.50; 200 Senator Dunlap, $1; 25 
rhubarb, $1; 25 red pe eine $1; 100 
asparagus, $1; ; 12 Concord grapes, 3- <year, 
$1.25; 12 curants or gooseberries, $1.50; 50 
Snyder blackberries, $1.75: 50 black rasp- 
berries, $1.50; 12 Early Richmond cher- 
ries, $4; 12 Elberta peach, $3; 12 plums, 6 
Waneta, 6 Compass, $3.50; 12 apples trees 
(your choice), $3; good ‘four-foot trees; 
prepaid. - Certified stock. Free catalog. 
Iowanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
paar my $18 per pushei, nome grown, 
recleaned, guaranteed to comp! 
Br em law; sweet clover, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimim at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
ular — Frank Sinn, x 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
HIGHEST quality native read clover seed; 
ha fdaho and certified Grimm alfalfa. 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ti. 
ALFALFA seed, “common,” purity about 
Hie per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
$5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 


100 ee Ziadiola bulbs, bloom 
size, colors, for only. $1, Mecerone 
Henry med Shenandoah. Iowa, 






































MY FROST-PROOF cabpage plants will 
make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make 
shipments, ai) ane x | varieties. Pos 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, 000. 
Special Sahcoa on large quantities. Tomato 
= rl gp Plants, same prices. First- 
nts. Roots wrapped in moss. 
Pp. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 
introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 

bears three to four crops yearly; 

and higher in feeding value than other 

varieties. All seed scarified, necessitat 

less per acre. Also ask ‘about our No. 

Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 

sior, Minn. 

TIMOTHY and alsike clover seed, mixed, 
$2.50 bushel; new crop, bags extra. 

Mammoth clover seed, $21 per bushel; 

grows well. F. H. Child Sons; Masonville, 

Iowa. 

STRAWBERRY plants, postpaid. na 
and Gibson, 125, 90 cents; PRO $1 
2.70. an nea and Coo r, 125, i: 0: 250, 
1.90; $3.45. Oak Grove Farm, Hast- 

ings, Minn: 

CHOICE 1927 crop Manchu soybeans, 
amination 97 per cent, no_ splits; $35 25 
r bushel; bags free. A. Rock Meints, 
ixon, Iowa. 

BULBS—50 gladiolus, 25 cannas or 12 
dahlias, $1, postpaid; many colors. Mor- 

ningside Bulb Gardens, 1729 Newton St., 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

SOYBEAN hay mixture, $1.75 bushel. 
Write for prices and samples of variety 

soybean wanted. Funk Bros., Blooming- 

ton, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 
small bulbs (bulblets) for only 25 cents, 

postpaid; five packages (1,000) fer $1. 

Henry Field, Shenandoah, iowa. 

Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
ports: quick shipments; all varieties; 

500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 

Co., Tifton, Ga. 

SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
anne and onion plants; all varieties; 

_— shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. 

Stan rd Plant Co. .. Tifton, Ga. 

HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.30 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 



































pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 


George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 





MANCHU soybeans, new crop, recieaned, 


96 per cent germination, $2 per bushel, 
bags free. Guy W. Stanner Seed House, 


Champaign, Ill. 





DUNFIELD - beans; new variety; great 
producer, high germination, recleaned, 


bags free. J. W. Provan, Route 3, Traer, 


Iowa. 
EBONY and AK soybeans; high germina- 
tion; recleaned; bags free; $1.75 per 
bushel. Edgar B. Young, Newman, Il. 
SEED CORN 








ORIGINAL Krug seed corn; picked from 


seed selected by George Krug in 1926, 
for sale by the Woodford County agricul- 
tural Association and S. E. Unsicker and 


Harold Wiley, Roanoke. Price, $5 per 


bushel; disease tested, $10 per bushel. 
Germination, purity and quality guaran- 
teed satisfactory. Remember, you can 


get the original Krug corn only from these 


men or the Woodford County Agricultural 
Association, Eureka, Il 
PFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing in south-central section of lowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other Krug three to ten bushels per 
acre. Early field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heated seed house, tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Hl. _ 
PUREBRED seed corn, grown from seed 
single ear tested for ten years. Reid’s 
type, gathered early, rack dried; high 
yielder in state contest; ten to fifteen 
bushels more than average corn repor 
by those who use this seed. Shelled and 
graded, $5, bags included. J. H. Petty, 
Elliott, Iowa. ae 
WIMPLE’S hybrid seed corn; high yield- 
ing, early Yellow Dent. About as high 
yielding and 20 days earlier than Wimple’s 











Yellow Dent. Price, $4.50 per bushel. 


Shelled and graded. Ten days return limit 
if corn is not ag ti Otto W. Sund- 
strom, Beresford, S. 
IMPROVED Reid’s veiw Dent; second 
highest in district, Iowa yield test, 1927; 
sack picked, rack dried, high germination, 
tipped, butted, shelled and graded; $5 per 
bushel, 10 bushels or more at $4.7 ae eo 
bushel. Henry Birkeland, Route 
vada, Iowa. 
KRUG Corn—Higher yielder than Reid’s, 
18 days earlier, higher oil, higher feed, 
by Illinois and Iowa State Corn Yield Con- 
tests. 1,000 bushels, fire dried. Literature 
and prices on request. W. W. Seeley, 
Stuart, Iowa. 
HI-YIELDING Hi-Bred—The best seed is 
the cheapest. Hi-Bred has won more 
yield test trophies, medals and ribbons 
than any other corn. You can buy Hi- 
Bred only through Hi-Bred Cars Co., J. J. 
Newlin, Manager, Grimes, Iowa. 
IOLEAMING yellow corn, early picked; 
germination, 97 per cent; $4 per ushel; 
is earlier than Krug or Reid’s; fourth 
year Ioleaming has done unusually well 
in the corn yield contest. L. N. Laursen, 
Humboldt, owa. 
TOLEAMINGG—A consistent winner of 
state yield corn contest for five years 
in the north three-fourths of lowa. Much 
earlier than Reid’s; from the J. N.. Smith 
strain of Center Junction; $4 per bushel. 
Cc. Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 
WOQRLD’S record corn age —i,680 bushels 
on 10 acres, was grown with Yellow 
Clarage seed. We have certified seed of 
this variety for sale. We ee not in corn 
borer territory. Dunlap & Son, Box T, 
msport, 
SEED Corn—Improved hymen a cer- 
tified, germination, 95 per cen 
100 per cent; over 100 bushels = "acre; 
ushel. Bert E. McMillan, Blan 





























owa. 





HI-BRED seed corn; 98 per cent germina- 
tion; Danced by ‘the detasseling meth-- 

od: every kernel cross-bred, no inbreed- 

ing. Write J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
ERUG—Pure, home grown from disease 
tested seed. Get our literature and learn 
how we select and cull all of our seed for 
high yields. We examine all seed ears, 
both before and after shelling. Thirty-five 
miles southeast of Davenport. Morgan 
Bros., Galva, Ill. 
YELLOW Seed Corn—Shabino’s, picked 
before frost, 98 per cent, $3.50; Sha- 
bino’s, Murdock, Wimple’s, Hybrid, 90 per 
“cent guaranteed, $2.50; 105-85 d 
spectively, graded, hardy, drouth 
tant. E. A. Wolff, Agent, Mt. Vernon, 
South Dakota. 
REID’S Yellow Dent, Krug, De Walls 100- 
Day; grown from disease free seed for 
five years; nubbed, shelled and graded; 
$3.50; germination, 97 to 100 per cent; 
guaranteed; folder free. De Wall Seed Co., 
Growers, Gibson City, Ill. 


EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
and famous Silver King. Forty years 
experience growing, handling and selling 
seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. ae 
SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
yield test. Average yield two years ago, 
in twenty-two state and county contests, 
in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 




















particulars. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 


raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 

early picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tipped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Ill. 








SEED Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent, matures 


in 110 days; every ear tested; germina- 
tion, 98 per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Bud 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
INCREASE your yield 5 to 15 bushels per 
acre with Sand’s Yellow Dent; germi- 
nation test, up to 98% per cent; $4 per 
bushel; 10-bushel lots, $35. E. P. Sand, 
Mitchell, S. D. 
BLACK’S high yielding Yellow Dent; 
Reid’s Yellow ‘Dent; early picked; fire 
dried; high germinations shelled, graded, 
sacked; $4 per bushel; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. C. E. Phipps, Panora, Iowa. 
STIFF-STALKED Hi-Bred—Hi-yield un- 
der official test, and stiff-stalk. The 
last word in corn breeding. Write, J. J. 
Newlin, Hi-Bred Corn Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
KRUG’S' and Iowa Pride, tipped, butted, 
shelled or ear, $4 per bushel. This corn 
is seed disease free.- If not fully pleased, 
return. D. L. Chafa, Fontanelle. Iowa. 
EARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 
stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
Tilinois. 
FEW bushels genuine Krug corn left; 
field picked, rack dried; guaranteed ev- 
ery way, $4 bushel. Raymond Stubbs, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Route No. 6. 
FAMOUS §$Silver King seed corn; heavy 
vielder; won premium at International 
and sweepstakes at Ames; price, $5. F. 
S. Thompson, Algona, Iowa. 
REID’S Dent seed corn, picked before 


























frost, butted, tipped, shelled, sacked; 
$2.50 per bushel. H. Hansen, Jr., Modale, 
Iowa. 





KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
eent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 

crop, $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 

City, Iowa. 

WIMPLE’S Improved Yellow Dent seed 
corn; germination, 90 and better; satis- 

faction guaranteed; $4 per bushel. George 

Martinsen, Beresford, S:_ D. 


SEED corn, early yellow and white, north- 











ern Illinois grown, tested. Creston Grain. 


Co., Creston, fil. 








COMPLETE SPRAYING REQUIRES 
SYSTEM 

Failure to spray the tree according to 
a definite system is a most serious short+ 
coming of the average sprayer. It is pos- 
sible by studying the situation a little to 
work out 2 system so that one can start 
at a point on each tree and then walk 
around and under it in such a way as to 
completely cover it without wasting spray 
materials. The ideal spray is one which 
coats the surfaces of every leaf, twig and 
fruit on the tree. Ideally, the spray should 
not drip off the leaf before drying, but 
this is by no means always possible. It 
is better to apply too much spray than 
too little. A fine mist covers better than 
a@ coarse stream and saves materials. For 
this reason, nozzles should be used which 
have proper openings for producing a 
mist-like spray. -The number of leads of 
hose attached to the pump should be reg- 
ulated by the size of the trees to be 
sprayed and the pressure which can be 
maintained by the engine. If large apple 
trees are~to be sprayed, it is necessary 
to have one lead of hose on a tower on 
“the spray rig, while anothe®™ is used for 
ground spraying. Spray guns are all right 

“where properly used, but a spray rod is 
much safer in the hands of an inexperi- 
enced or careless sprayer. This is espe- 
cially true where large trees are to be 
sprayed. 

The amount of spray material to apply 
to a tree depends upon the size and the 
time of. the year the spraying is being 
done. A twenty-year-old apple tree in 
midsummer usually requires about eight 
to ten gallons. An eight to ten-year-old 
peach tree takes only four to five. gal- 

-jJons. Thirty per cent less than these 
amounts is enough if the tree has been 

' pruned by a detailed plan, as there would 

be 35 to 50 per cent fewer growing points. 
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Northern—Butler County, April 13—We 
are having cold, wet weather. It rained 
a week ago today and is now raining at 
this writing. About 40 per cent of the 
oats sown around here. We can only 
work about three days a week in the field 
on account of the weather. Feed getting 
short. All livestock in good condition.— 
Geo. J. Mayer. 

Southern—Davis County, April 13—Oats 
sown two weeks. Last Saturday we had 
the worst snow of the season, followed by 
two hard freezes. At this date, damage 
to oats can not be estimated. Part of 
early fruit killed. Some gardens made 
and potatoes planted. Grasses got a se- 
vere setback. Good lamb and pig crops 
saved. Good hatches of poultry reported. 
Farmers made good headway plowing, al- 
tho none has been done for a week. Large 
acreage of cornewill be planted. Most all 
clover winter killed, also spring sowing 
in doubt.—W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Union County, April 13—We 
have had about two inches of rain, fol- 
lowed by freezing temperature. About 
two-thirds or more of the oats and barley 
acreage was sown before the freeze. It 
is a little hard to tell just how much dam- 
age was done, but the fact remains that 
they were not helped any. Farmers are 
busy finishing sowing small grain and 
plowing for corn. The ground was never 
in better shape to work. Plenty of chicks 
being hatched, but in some cases the loss- 
es have been rather heavy.—Vernon Rayl. 

Southern—Ringgold County, April 13— 
We ‘have had considerable cold, freezing 


weather. Qats and fruit hurt to some ex- 
tent. Some oats to be sown yet. Much 
ground already plowed for corn. Good 


crop of lambs. Pigs not doing or coming 
well. Shortage of hay and corn. Lots of 
new ground or sod being plowed for corn. 
Wheat is very poor. Alfalfa doing well.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, April 13— 
Seeding goes on with some interruption 
on account of storm. The clover seeding 
is all killed out; too bad, and the seed 
cost a lot. Seed corn is testing out well. 
Very few little pigs yet. Lambs and 
calves are doing well. The bees are com- 
ing out of winter quarters in good con- 
dition.—A. A. Hallett. 

Western—Ida County, April 13—The 
snow storm last Friday put a stop to all 
field work until Wednesday of this week, 
when field work was again resumed, but 
it is raining again*® today, so work will 
again be delayed. I presume about one- 
half of the oats are in. Grass is looking 
quite green. Reports reach us of from 
75 to 80 per cent hatches of chickens, but 
losses have been heavy this cold, wet 
weather. Eggs are bringing 24 cents at 
the local stores. Corn is moving from 80 
to 85 cents, and demand broad.—John 
Preston. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
April 14—The heavy snow and rain which 
visited this section the last few days did 
much good, altho it is too wet to work in 
the field, and will make spring work come 
on with a rush. Quite a little small grain 
not disked in as yet. Mail carriers on 
rural routes are having difficulty on ac- 
count of bad roads. Farmers are plan- 
ning to establish a creamery here in the 
near future, in Avoca.—Mrs. J. A. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 13— 
More bad weather; rain today, turning to 
snow and much colder. Seventy per cent 
of the oats sown. The early sown oats 
are damaged and may have to be resown. 
Seed oats scarce. Poor stand of winter 
wheat. All farm work is being delayed; 
no gardens made nor potatoes planted. 
Feed scarce. Young pigs and little chicks 
doing just fairly. Help plentiful. Butter- 
fat 43 cents, eggs 22 cents.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, April 
12—Very changeable weather. Very little 
seeding done to date. The pig crop seems 
to be about the same as last year, accord- 
ing to the number of sows farrowed. Seed 
corn good, generally speaking. Stock cat- 
tle are not very plentiful. Oats are sell- 
ing at 63 cents, corn at $1.01, barley at 95 
cents, eggs at 25 cents, butterfat at 50 
cents.—-Fred Gross. 


MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, April 
11—Since my March report there has not 
been much change for the better. Wheat 
is still at a low percentage over much of 
this territory. This month we had four 
days of a strong south wind, followed by 
two days of rain. This was in turn fol- 
lowed by frost three nights. Now it is 
warming up, but the peaches, pears, plums 
and other tender plants got hurt. At this 
writing we can not tell what the damage 
will be. Apples, strawberries and grapes 
are not hurt so far.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Randolph County, April 13— 
Good rain the 6th, snow the 7th, freezing 
that night. fruit hit pretty hard. Pears 
out just enough for full damage. Oats 
seem to be all right. Grass making a 
good growth. Late wheat no good. Some 
corn has been planted. Ground working 
the best for years. Farmers putting in 
full time. Hogs selling for 5 cents, eggs 
22 cents, hens 19 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 

Central—Pettis County, April 12—March 














went out like a roaring lion and: April 
came in cold and damp. Freezing’ weath- 
er has done violence to most all fruits.. 
Weather conditions have been unfavor- 
able to wheat, oats and all garden stuff, 
excepting onions, peas and hardy plants. 
No corn planted to date. With more fa- 
vorable weather conditions, corn planting 
will begin the first of next week.—W. D. 
Wade. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Platte County, April 12—We 
are having all kinds of weather; 91 the 
4th and 10 above zero the 8th. We need 
rain very badly. Wheat looks bad since 
the freeze. Oats are all seeded and some 
are up. Plowing is more than half fin- 
ished. The season is three weeks earlier 
than last year. Wheat $1.25, corn 79 and 
81 cents.—Albert Miksch. 


KANSAS 


Southeastern—Crawford County, April 
13—The week has been cold; froze three 
nights and frosted two. Warmer today, 
with eight hours of rain. No more field 
work this week. Oats looking poor. Grass 
short. Some fields or wheat look fine; 
others have winter killed considerably. 
Some corn planted; others have not start- 
ed yet. Considerable plowing to do yet. 
Seem to be lots of hogs. A good many 
spring pigs. Good crop of lambs. Coyotes 
getting a good many lambs. Hogs $8.20, 
corn 80 to 90 cents (seems to be a little 
scarce), cream 40 cents.—H. L. Shaw. 


MINNESOTA 


Southeastern—Mower County, April 13 
—Hight inches of snow the 6th; snowing 
and thawing today. Grass showing green; 
seems to be later than common. Seeding 
started last week early, but stopped short 
with the big snow. Hog market advanced 
one dollar. New seeding doing nicely. Rye 
looking good. Feed scarce.—C. L. Wood. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, April 13— 
A snow storm today. We missed last 
week’s snow, so most of the grain is in 
the ground. Has been too cold for grain 
to germinate. Winter wheat badly win- 
ter killed. Seed corn is not so good. Hog 
prices going up since the hogs have gone 
to market. Egg and cream prices are go- 
ing down.—Chas. H. Carlson: 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolps County, April 12— 
Oats are practically all sown, and some 
early sown are coming up. Not many 
fields of wheat look good. Several farm- 
ers sowed oats either in patches or en- 
tirely over their wheat fields. Lots of 
plowing done. Not as many spring pigs 
as usual Lots of little chickens being 
raised. Eggs 25 cents per @ozen, cream 
43 cents per pound of butterfat. The 
weather has been awfully nice this spring 
so far; hope it may continue. The soil 
handles nicely this 
Rickert. 





TREATING SEED POTATOES 


Good seed potatoes are one of the most 
important factors in securing maximum 
yields of tubers. The seed should be 
pure as to variety, and must have come 
from healthy, vigorous plants, and still 
be firm and sound. Seed that is badly 
shriveled and sprouted usually produces a 
non-uniform stand. This is also true of 
seed that has been frosted either before 
digging or while in storage. 

(Certified seed is the best seed potato 
stock. The fields on which the seed is 
grown are inspected several times during 
the growing season, and again after the 
tubers have been dug. All diseased hills 
and tubers are removed so that there is 
only a minimum of disease in the seed. 

Proper treatment of the seed potatoes 
is important in the control of scab, black- 
leg and rhizoctonia. The organisms caus- 
ing these diseases may be killed by im- 
mersing the seed in a solution of corro- 
sive sublimate or hot formaldehyde. Great 
care must be taken in using the hot for- 
maldehyde treatment, that the germinat- 
ing power of the seed is not also injured. 

The hot formaldehyde treatment con- 
sists of heating a solution of one pint of 
formaldehyde in fifteen gallons of water, 
to a temperature of 122 to 124 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and immersing the tubers in 
this solution two or three minutes. The 
seed should be covered for about two 
hours, then planted immediately or spread 
out to cool and dry. s 

The corrosive sublimate solution is 
made by dissolving four ounces of corro- 
sive sublimate in thirty gallons of water. 
The seed potatoes are soaked from one 
and one-half to two hours. Experiments 
conducted at the South Dakota State Col- 
lege indicate that soft water is much bet- 
ter than hard water. The corrosive sub- 
limate should not be made up in metal 
containers, and care should be used in 
handling the solution, for it is a deadly 
poison.—E. W. Hardies, South Dakota 
Agricultural College. 





Tree planting is good business on water- 
sheds, to insure a pure and perpetual 
supply of water. 


spring.—Noel E. 
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Yen come to. 


CANADA 


Richer Land 
Bigger Yields 
Higher Prices 
Lower Taxes 


For free literature on Farm 
Opportunities in Canada 
write nearest Canadian 
Government Information 
Bureau. 





E. Pilkie, Dept. B-54, | 
1313 Farnam St. 

Kansas City:—M.J.Johnstone, Dept. B-54, 
2025 Main St. ‘ 
Chicago:—C. J. Broughton, Dept. B-54, 
112 W. Adams St. 


Omaha:—A. 


St. Paul:—K. Haddeland, Dept. B-54, 
829 Jackson Si. 








A. 
BETTER 


and it costs 
less to buy 
than to build 









alone. 
Have your dealer show 
If you 


ite us. 
HALL MFG. C0. 
Cedar Rapids,” tows 














Marshalltown Corn Gover 


Crowns Planter Track, Protects 
Planted Corn from dashing rains, 
squirrels, birds, gophers. 


Permits Shallow Plant- 
ing. Harrow down 
crowns and corn comes 
up in clean row. Fits 
any Planter. Ask your 
dealer or write us, 


Light Draft 
Harrow Co. 
Marshalitown, lowa 





Please refer to thispaper when writing. | 
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Somebody Needs }) | ONO ONE 
Something All 








































The cold weather has enabled listeners 
in Iowa to get distant reception that is 
s | generally impossible at this time of the 

the Time year. This is being written on Sunday 
evening, as usual, and reception is very 

good. So far, there is not a sound of 


| 
j 
see your old mower ees the static. 
! 


corn_planter you expect to Of course, every radio fan is wondering 

replace this spring... these what will be the result of the changes in 

tchi eggs power and wave lengths soon to be or- 
ha ng vs the few dered by the radio authorities. Nobody 

extra bushels of seed corn knows what the plans really are, so the 

only things fans can do now is to wait 

; «++ @ COW OF an extra work and hope for the best. Newspaper reports 
horse. are gloomy, but the listeners who think 

there are too many stations on the air 

Many people among our will be glad to know that the authorities 


say quite a large number of stations may 


4 118,000 readers will gladly have to go off altogether. That will help | 

| to clear up the dials, of course, but many 
buy them at your own price. broadcasters are probably spending sleep- : 
You can reach these buyers less nights worrying about their standing 


























with the public and the commission. 
quickly and easily at the very The big storm last week certainly T. 2 A r | Pr fi 
low cost of 8 cents a werd; bat ge) poten ie eee peg ages on Oo our nnua Oo ts 
, Counc uffs, ke . > ° ? 
minimum charge $1.60. mance Friday night by the light of kero- By Using Big-Team Hitches 
it you want to sene lamps. Peculiar that the most mod- SS eee 
ern of all inventions should have to call © s . 
rs eae hen basanen ew aaa eerdeees wee ter es Think of this—you alone can do as much field work with 8 horses 
y Edna Hansen and Harold Marshall, of nd your hired man can do with 4 apiece; you alone driving 12 
want ad. it will bring quick ee eee ee ee cae ae. horses can do as much work as three men each driving 4 horses. Why 
returns. | cided to turn pretense into reality, and send ~ _ to plow a field - - be plowed as easily by one, or 
announced their marriage, April 12. Dur- spend 0 doing what in one 
Others Get Results; img their honeymoon, they will broadcast at = sorte day? 
from a number of midwestern stations. ; 
You Can Teo! A es issued by the Department of You Can Add Another $200 a Year 
Agri says that, in answer to the = 
ham — a pol “td ng our profits by adopting low-cost feeding methods—cutting the 
Advertising Department Jeft, music or talk?” 2,358 farmers replied rn ration m half when your horses are not working ; doing away 
Wallaces’ F ee at a eee eee ae ly when horses are idle for several days; utilizing dry 
armet pte hla gp enn eee oe d pastures to cut barn labor to a minimum; and carrying idle 
D y ° 
U: Wall a ever-increasing number of talks — by horses through the winter on corn stover and oat straw without 
sé @ ailaces armer prominent politicians, such as _ those y grain whatever. Thousands of successful farmers have hall eat 
Want- A d broadcast from KFNF. People want to ecient i 
hear such talks, and they should be given such effective low-cost practices. 
L every opportunity to hear them. Radio zs 
N can do a very important informational Write us for details. Also for new HITCH BOOK- 
and educational work, and it is to be LET which tells how to rig up your implements for 
STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND | hoped that sations will broadcast speech- big teams—to save man-labor, horse-labor, and farm 
MANAGEMENT OF WALLACES’ es and debates so that the public may expense. The only book of its kind ever published. 
FARMER hear both sides of all important questions. Price is. 10 cents, silver or stamps. Send to 


Following is a statement of the owner- A prominent radio manufacturer, after 


; f the middle-west, h d 
sbip and management of Wallkces’ Farm. |  ot'the “DK bound ls ty no means dis- HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


er for April 1, 1928, as required by the act 3 
of August 24, 1912: appearing. In fact, he thinks the craving WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 




















Published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa. | for distance is getting worse. A lot of 
eanar-eney 4. Wallane. people seem to think that twiddling the 821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Managing Editor—Donald R. Murphy. dials is waste of time. But I know that 
General Manager—John P. Wallace. I would rather listen to the screechiest 
Publisher—Wallace Publishing Co. ee eee 
Stockh oe P sand miles away than to the grandes E 
C. ielmee ara, aes uur eee orchestra in the world from a station just on Peery Hibbard, of Wis- TAMWORTHS 
‘Mrs. Maude G. Wallace, Miss Josephine | #round the corner. I have just listened | 204," eos re *, ace. 77 € program 
Maude Wallace, Ross Wallace, all of Des | to one such soprano from New York, and Radiophan Gens = —_ TAMWORTH 
Moines, Mrs. Margaret Wallace-Voorhees, | YoU Should have seen me rush to turn ; Fall Boars ready for service. They must move 
Easton, Pa., and Henry C. Wallace Estate, | the dials. Open summer and fall gilts. Now is the time to 
No bonded indebtedness. Mortgage loan A radio engineer in New Zealand re- HOLSTEINS buy hogs for future profit. 
held by Bankers’ Life Insurance Company | cently listened in on a conversation be- J .d.Nowlin, (On Ia.Primary No.7) Grimes,ia. | 
of Des Moines. tween England and America, carried on 
(Signed) JOHN P. WALLACE. by short wave transmission. Just imagine HORSES 





Subscribed and sworn to before Harry it! The New Zealander was 12,000 miles 












































H. Johnston, Notary Publi from the English station, 7,800 miles from 
ton, xs: PEs. WGY, Schenectady, but he clearly heard PERCHERON HORSES 
two men talking about the weather, heard 
LIVESTOCK SERVICE them laugh and also heard the American 
DEPARTMENT say Rie gens el to which the Englishman 
This department, under the man- replied, “Cheerio!” 
agement Pe Guy L. Bush, is main- There has been a change in the atmos- value, larger calves for veal and 
tained as a service to our subscribers. phere since I started writing. There is er production of fat and milk. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to now quite a crackling of static. It seems ese combined fact ll 
our readers without charge, for the to come from the south. I have just been ve ae ee 
purpose of helping them find whdt reading a radio story supposed to be writ- profits for the farmer. 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- ten in 1938. The writer refers several 
sistance in finding what you want in times to static as “‘a peculiar noise which 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- was supposed in the early days of radio 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All to be caused by static, whatever that 
communications should be addressed to was.” I don’t know what it is, but every 
sates accge ey 99 ester. J Farmer, fan knows there is such a thing. ir Pre 
es Moines, lowa. Here comes KWKH—clear except for a you want to stallions or mares write 
little crackling. That station has more | De one ee 
ial N R Ad é | Dower bat ae beeen interference than MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS om 
many a 5,000-watt station. KMA is giv- A herd whose reputation has been established on 
Spec otice to Advertisers y ctv. | tee Lantos Weetinen, Webteas coaeh. 





Those who desire to make c es in or discon. | 1®8 its audience another treat. The Garay 
tinue sdvertivements airesdy rusning mast hees | Sisters, those highly accomplished Hun- | Hed, Woune stock tor ale gaarantecd in ove Det | BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Botice of such discontinuance or change reach usmet | garian musicians, are back again, and | M@. Memsimk, (SiouxCo.) Mlespers, Kewa | Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
Souci Resi teat asachcewrms Ses | al are mary wolcame : =e | Sa ee eee 
shove aise apption to advertisements semeauine eines. Henry Field, of KFNF, has been adver- | Please refer to thispaper when-writing. | Sirictiy choice stallions, a te ane 

] 


ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go | tising for a radio entertainer. He wants ; fi 
HAMPSHIRES Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, la. |. 


to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no | a versatile man who can sing and play, 
can be made afte: aremade up. Ne : 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted it | 2"4 ‘he appears to have difficulty in find- da a 4 $ Percheron Stallio ns 
oma ba. pseornapeg what . — pro- mpshire red ows OF SIZE, ny end heaating tor — If you or 
gram ives us every Sunday? To- | We are offering a few bred sows thet will prove om nage needs one as. ices right. 
day I have listened quite a lot to that | profitable investm iS Sena cae 























received as late as Monday morning of the week of | ing just what he wants. 





ents. Write us your needs. 













































Field Notes Peo ag with the service con- | Big Four Farms, Broekiyn, towa | *- 5+ MUMSEERT 4 SOB, Corning, lows 
ducted by v. R. R..Brown in the morn- 
J. L. HARPER & SON ing. ‘The station is on the air practically | Falland Spring Hampshire Boars | Registered Percherons 
J. L. Harper & Son, located at Ames, | all day, and everything sent out today was | weighing 100 to 250 Ibs. Aisoa few spring gilts bred to Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
Iowa, are offering a fine lot of fall boars | well worth listening to. farrow around June ist. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Ia. | EB. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, D Co., Iowa 
Sired by Fireworks, 1925 Iowa junior A Minneapolis newspaper reports that ; 
Champion. They are farrowed by one of P Senne: the of AMPSHIRE GILTS bred for spring litters. MISCELLANEOUS 
the good sow herds of the state, and will | 2°¥2 TS possibility losing a ict ‘Well marked and well bred. Also some good 
weigh from 200 to pounds, These boars | °f its stations, and may be ieft with only growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. @ne Belgien stallian three 
are in Pn thrifty, growing condition. | eight instead of the eighteen or nineteen SALE or re een ae ist prize 
ce 7 firm * you oe gee yo in | now licensed. The commission has not DUROC JERSEYS at International and Reserve 
uroc .—Adivertis- | made an r Belgian stallion two years old, grandson of Farceur, 
ing Notice. bev ‘einalie prince cte pds Br oe as yy Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by and prise winner at International 1927. ‘Two Perch: 
j eron Stallions by Jalap, two years oid. Shropshire, 
Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will be [ Hampshire, Oxford, Southdown, Rambouillet rams 
all tng car apa po gaol has | especially interested in the weekly pro- “gates Gameaine winners. 
¢ ully planted to trees 11,411 acres | gram put on by the League of Women Write us your needs. Dept., lowa State Goliege 
in Colorado, 20,000 acres in Michigan, 7,248 | Voters next week, Tuesday, April 24. This | M¢@=ZE BROS., Creston, Iowa Ames, lowa 











acres in Minnesota, 11,039 acres in Ne- | time a discussion of farm legislation is UROC FALL ARS reworks, 
braska, 4,207 acres in South Dakota, and | featured, with three speakers, C. W. Hol- | D pen tah Gees yen vse Wetebt 200 to 260. Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
486 acres in Wyoming. man, of the National Board of Farm Or- | Writefer prices. J. L. Harper &Son, Ames, lows. | when writing advertisers. 
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- Only one oil has recommendations like these 





182 manufacturers of automoupiles and motor 
trucks approve the Mobiloil Chart. 



















3 1 farm tractor manufacturers recommend 
Mobiloil. 


30 stock engine manufacturers recommend 
Mobiloil. 


43 stationary and farm lighting engine manu- 
facturers recommend Mobiloil. | 





29 fire apparatus and rail car manufacturers 
recommend Mobiloil. 





Hunprebsof other manufacturers of automo- 
tive units approve Mobiloil. 





















































OUR guide—if your car is not listed below see an’ 
¥y Mobiloil dealer & complete Chart. It rec 
Se for all cars, trucks and tractors. And 
How Mobiloil cuts expense GOO mrtometive manufacturers 
approve i 
Mobiloil economy is so certain that these manufacturers The jrodes of Gitpey'e Mobileil, inligseed Bolom, ong 
readily recommend Mobiloil for use in their engines. are rated aoaee ste 
to oF preva, Below sero use Gargoyle Mobil 
Lo ae eee sacF oo or prevell. Doles re Mobi 
This point is important, Mobiloil cuts cost of operat- wale ee: epee eee ee es 
ing farm tractors, trucks and cars in many ways. 1927 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 
NAMES OF = a a a 
The first thing most new Mobiloil users notice is a sub- meas | E i E E E i ‘ 3 
stantial reduction in oil consumption, ranging from 15% isa Nf sss Pa ne Ba 
e ‘ uC. see weeeeeeeel re. re. J c. rc 
to 50%. Many farmers say this saving more than makes Celiac. go] BB [Are | BB | Ase | A | Ase] A | ase. 
e °° ° . ° “other mods..} A | Arc.| A. | Arc.}| A | Are.] A | Arc. 
up for Mobiloil’s slightly higher price per gallon. Crews f Ane| Arc | Arc.| Are. Arc. | Are. | Are. | Are. 
a aS ige Brow fey | A [Ase] A [Are] A [Arc | “A” | Are 
In addition Mobiloil gives you the utmost protection A A Ac] A | Arc| A | Are 
against costly repairs and breakdowns. And just one *® [Are | 2 | Ave-| | Are 
. . . . re. re. 
extra repair job may easily run into more money than . 7. eS 
. your whole year’s supply of Mobiloil Alae| A lac) Tae 
2 hi pply : A | Are} A | Arc.| A | Arc. 
A [Arc] A [arc] A | (Ay 
: A A | ae AR | ate | Ae 
How to buy A | Arc x Are. it | Are 
re. . 
’ ‘ Z A | Arc.| A | Arc. A | Arc 
Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We A [Ar] A [Arc] A | Ae 
Arc Ss pre See 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums. Any nf haa oo 





nearby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 
count when you buy in quantity. 


- Other Mobiloil containers are:—10-gallon steel drums 
with self-contained faucet, 5-gallon cans packed in easy- 
tipping rack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealet has the complete Mobiloil Chart. Ie will ~t.?2 ° 
tell you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, Mobiloil 


your truck and your car. — : _ Make the chart your guide 
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| VACUUM OIL COMPANY ‘isis Gosins, Gnimet mapa Rome Gp, Della 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country © 









